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CHAPTER I. 

MES. peabody's indignation. 

When Mr. Midass thought that a sufficient time 
had passed for Bessie Hobnutt to arrive at her 
decision, he asked his secretary to find out what 
his fate would be. Was he to be Mr. Midass the 
Benedict, or Mr. Midass the easy-going bachelor ? 
^^To be or not to be,'' that was the question; and 
as he put it to himself, he smoked his pipe and 
stroked his beard with the complacency which sat 
so well upon him. He knew his way of making 
love was novel, but it was none the worse for that, 
he thought ; and to tell the truth, the good man felt 
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that lie was managing with mucli discernment. 
While he was making love by proxy, as it were^ 
he felt that there was work at home which must 
not be neglected. 

This was the educating of Mrs. Peabody for the 
alteration in her master^s household; always pro- 
vided that such an alteration came about. That 
the good woman would not look upon the change 
with favour Mr. Midass knew instinctively ; but he 
was equally certain that he did not care one single 
farthing. She suited him in many ways, no doubt, 
and she had been his servant for some years ; but 
he had no feeling of affection for her, or even one of 
liking ; so that if she took offence at hearing of his 
wish to marry, and herself off at one and the same 
time, he knew that he should be without regret. 

About a month had passed since Paul had made 
his statement and left the declaration at the gar- 
dener^s cottage, and no doubt further delay was 
needless. This being so, he put aside his writing- 
case one morning, and at the Sluggard's wish went 
off to get the verdict. 
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The time was, of course, an anxious one for 
Mr. Midass, and to keep himself from over- thought, 
and to occupy the time with profit, he determined 
Mrs. Peabody should be educated. 

When he came to this conclusion he was, as 
usual, sitting on the garden-bench in the enjoyment 
of his favourite weed ; but for educating purposes he 
thought it best to go indoors, and so indoors he went. 

" Mrs. Peabody,^' he said, as he saw the woman 
on the staircase, '^ be good enough to come here ; I 
have something to tell you which you will be glad 
to hear; ^' and as he said this a sense of quiet 
humorous happiness stole over him. 

Mrs. Peabody was at her work, and, like many 
another servant, did not like to be interfered with 
when so engaged; but she put her dusting-brush 
aside and went to him. 

There was a placid, sleek, and almost knowing 
look upon the Sluggard^s face, as he seated himself 
and prepared for business. 

**Tou are comfortable here I hope, Mrs. 

Peabody ? '' he began. 

b2 
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" Pretty well for that, sir. It is dull, but there 
aren^t no others to worry me, and I can't fall out 
with myself/' 

'* I am not so sure of that, Mrs. Peabody ; people 
not only can, but do fall out with themselves very 
frequently.'' 

'^Well, sir, I likes to live alone, I do — or 
leastways to work alone." 

^* Solitude may be carried too far, Mrs. Peabody ; 
at a certain time of life it is best to have at least 
one person as companion." 

" I don't know nothink about that, sir, I hkes to 
be alone and have the kitchen to myself. I don't 
mind the cat, of course;" said the old woman by 
way of making a concession. 

" Oh, you don't mind the cat, but you do object 
to any other woman in the house ; is that it ? " 

*^ Thems my meanings, sir." 

*^Tou are quite sure, Mrs. Peabody — nothing 
would change you, I suppose ? " 

The woman made no answer in words but 
placed her arms akimbo, screwed her mouth up. 
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and looked hard at the corner of the ceiling; in 
fact she answered by her attitnde, which was very 
marked. 

''Because/^ said Mr. Midass qnietly, "yoil 
are likely to have one, and one you will like very 
much," 

'^ Then we must part, for I couldn^t put up with 
sich a thing, not on no account.'^ 

"One that you will like very much indeed," 
repeated the Sluggard with the greatest coolness, 
'* although, perhaps, she may not like you — at first 
that is." 

" Who might she be, if I might make so bold, 
sir?" 

"You know her, Mrs. Peabody — you see her 
nearly every day." 

" I know her, sir ? There ain^t no female as 
comes a-nigh this 'ouse — leastways none except 
Betsy Hobnutt, and she's half stupid I^m a 
thinking." 

"Miss Bessie Hobnutt is the one I hope will 
live here. Now in what capacity do you think she 
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is coming ? '' said the Sluggard, looking as cool as 
a water-melon. 

'^ She ain^t a-coming at all, not if I stops ^ere ; 
for I won't put up with it/' 

'^ People who say they won't do a thing, gene- 
rally end by doing it. In what capacity do you 
think she will come ? '' 

'' If she comes 'ere she'll 'ave to take my place, 
for I won't stop — tain't likely." 

Mr. Midass looked at the woman for a moment 
without speaking so that he might watch her 
features, and then he told his news. '' She is 
coming, at least I hope so, as my wife," he said ; 
and then leaning back in his chair he gave a loud 
sigh of satisfaction. 

There is an old song touching a man named Jim 
Crow, who is described as wheeling about and turn- 
ing about, and making himself very ridiculous. 
Now Mrs. Peabody behaved in just such a way as 
this Mr. Jim Crow. She twisted round, brought 
her hands down upon her knees with a loud smack, 
threw back her head with such violence as to 
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endanger her neck^ and gave a loud mocking 
laugh. 

" Wife ! " said the woman, tumiug over in her 
mind the phrases most useful to convey contempt, 
^'wife; oh, that^s it, is it? You give me my 
wages, Mr. Midass, if you please, and let me be ofE 
^bout my business, 'cos I won't put up with it no 
longer.^' 

^'What you will do will be this,'' said the 
■Sluggard, with a coolness which must have been 
rather aggravating; ''you will go into the kitchen and 
think over what I have just told you. You will then 
•come to the conclusion that you have a comfortable 
place, good wages, kind treatment, and your own 
peculiar way in almost everything.'' 

Mrs. Peabody liked her master very much. She 
•did not love him, because love had no place within 
her heart ; but she liked him, and his words smote 
upon her sense of justice. She was as comfortable 
^s she could ever hope to be, and she certainly had 
things pretty nearly her own way. Under these 
•circumstances the man was right ; she had better 
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adopt Hamlet^s suggestion^ and bear those ills she 
had — or would have — than flee to others whiph she 
knew not of. Having come to this conclusion with 
considerable quickness^ considering her natural 
dulness, she flounced out of the room and went to 
finish her work on the staircase. It was lucky for 
the stairs that they had no feeling, for the way she 
hit at them, and the noise she made while sweeping 
off the dust, showed how ruffled was her temper. 
But she comforted herself with this reflection — that 
if this Bessie Hobnutt ever came to live at Salisbury 
House as the wife of Mr. Midass, no stone should 
be unturned to make her life unhappy. 

In the meantime, how did Paul get on ? On his 
arrival at the cottage, the gardener was at his work> 
and therefore Bessie was free to answer for herself 
without any pressure from her father. When she 
opened the door and dropped her curtsy, Paul 
could not help agreeing with the Sluggard that she 
was a very attractive-looking girl. 

She was very unlike other girls ; and perhaps, 
in some sort, this, in combination with her simple 
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beauty, formed her great attraction. But there 
could be no doubt about it ; she looked as good as 
she was pretty, and Paul pictured for the moment 
how dress would alter her. But then, to add to her 
attractiveness by dress, it must be artistic and 
suited to her ; and her present dress became her 
style so weU that it seemed almost folly to think of 
any change. Stfll, if she married this rich man, the 
chances were that she would learn to care for dress; 
and that whatever way she used it, it would be in 
perfect taste. When he had entered and sat down, 
Paul at once made up his mind as to what would be 
the girl's decision. Her manner was quiet and 
simple as usual ; she looked freer and less troubled> 
and there was a settled look upon her face which 
seemed to say that she had solved the problem and 
was out of difficulty. 

'^ I have come for your decision. Miss Hobnutt/^ 
he said; "you have had some weeks to think the 
subject over, and for reasons which I have ex- 
plained I hope it will be favourable to Mr. Midass's 
wishes.'' 
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Bessie stood for a moment or two without 
answering, and then she spoke. 

'^Tes, sir, father and me has thought it out; and 
I will marry the gentleman, if you please, sir/' 

As she said this the girVs face became a trifle 
paler, and there was a faint tremor in her voice ; 
but she looked straight into Paul's face and did not 
show a particle of shyness. Still, as he looked into 
her clear gray eyes, Paul could not but fear her 
heart might feel a wound, and he said kindly : 

" It is not as I please, although I am pleased, 
but entirely for your own sense of what is best. 
And I am to take this as your answer ? '^ he added. 

^' Father says it is for the best, sir ; and I have 
communed with my own heart, and thought upon 
it when I was waking," said the girl, with that quiet 
firmness which showed that she had f uUy made her 
mind up. 

Yes; it was plain to Paul, from the form of 
words she used, where she had got her inspiration. 
Her old father had, no doubt, from a worldly point 
of view, brought all his arguments to bear; but 
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there was another source, and this was that deep 
fund of gentle thought which her simple Bible 
reading had produced. Of love, other than the love 
of duty to her father and her neighbours, she had 
never felt the slightest touch, and knew not what it 
meant; but now there seemed an opportunity of 
doing solid good, and visionary schemes had crossed 
her mind of how it might be done. The aged poor, 
the cripples, the rheumatic — all the helpless ones. 
Might she not carry them their dinners of a-day, as 
fihe did her father's. Mr. Midass must have a great 
deal of food in his large house, she thought ; might 
she not distribute to the needy ? Some such ideas 
^s these had come to her and helped her to decide 
upon the course her life should take. 

"Very well,'' said Paul, "then I will report 
what you have told me. My poor girl," he added 
in a tone of anxious sympathy, " this message which 
I am to take from you is a very grave one. Would 
you like to think over it again ? Of course, you 
could recall your answer ; but you jnust not do so, 
for you would stab a generous heart with needless 
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misery. Do you think you speak your actual 
mind?'' 

"Yes, sir; I have thought and thought, and 
father and me has talked of nothing else. I don't 
want to be a lady, and that I never can be, sir ; but 
I do want to help poor father when he is worn out, 
and I should like to be good to those about me — oh^ 
so much ! " 

'* And you think you can like Mr. Midass ? '' 

*' I shan't like him very much at first, sir ; but I 
will do anything he tells me, and do it well. I am 
afraid Mrs. Peabody won't like me there." 

*' Never mind Mrs. Peabody," said Paul, rising ; 
''she must of course behave properly or go 
about her business. Well, I will take back what 
you say. If you want a friend to help you, my 
wife will be one. Good-bye ! " and Paul left tha 
cottage. 

As he walked back he hardly knew whether ho 
was glad or sorry at the girl's decision. His reason 
was at fault, so he asked his conscience — or, in 
other words, he taxed his feelings without applying 
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to his brain. This is a crucial test to many of ns. 
We can so turn and twist an argument when we 
work the subtle brain, that the vein of thought 
points to the path of inclination ; but when we cease 
to ask the brain, and listen simply to the little voice 
of conscience, then educated instinct has a word to 
say, and a true light shines in upon us. How our 
instincts live within us we do not know; but if we 
use them honestly, they will guide us over many 
^nd many a dark and slippery passage. 

When Paul reached Salisbury House, Mr. Midass 
was, as usual, sitting in his morning robe and 
slippers, and smoking. Autumn had made her 
mark upon the vegetation round him, but the sun 
was warm and pleasant, and as he sat upon his 
favourite bench he looked as though he could 
^encounter either success or disappointment with 
comfortable firmness. 

The ambassador walked up to him with his usual 
quiet manner, and stood for a moment without 
speaking, for the matter was a serious one; and, 
ttlthough he was certain that the girl had chosen 
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rightly, the sight of the Sluggard unsettled him for 
an instant. 

" Well/^ said Mr. Midass, ^^ I see you have got 
her answer; how is it to be ? ^' 

^^ As you would wish it, Mr. Midass ; she will 
marry you, she says.*' 

Perhaps a person of closer observation than 
Paul Lorrayne, might have noticed a very slight 
flush and a momentary sparkle of the eye light 
up the Sluggard's face. He, however, noticed 
none, and sitting down told all his story. So 
accurate, indeed, he wished to be, that he even 
tried to copy both poor Bessie's voice and manner^ 
thereby causing some amusement to his listener ; 
but, although his powers of imitation were indif- 
ferent, he very fairly gave the substance of the 
narrative and a clear description of all that had 
occurred. 

'^ I am very glad she is to be my wife," said 
Mr. Midass^ "for I am sure she will make me 
happy, and that she will be so too. I am some- 
what staid and quiet; but a man of even temper 
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and varied information, sucli as I have, can always 
interest a woman if lie will> and my full intention 
is to make her both respect and like me." 

" She said she shouldn't like you at first^'' said 
Paul. 

*'No; it cannot be expected. But she is a 
girl of intellect, I take it, and intellect finds intellect 
attractive.^' 

" She fears Mrs. Peabody.'' 

" Mrs. Peabody may go to the '^ Mr, Midass 

was about to use a harsh expression, but he sub- 
stituted the words, *^ hospital for incurable scolds. 
No,'' he added ; ^' she must not stay here to be a 
i^uisance; but she has been a useful servant, and 
I would pension her and make it up to her in 
that way." 

Paul stayed long beyond his usual hour dis- 
cussing the prospects of the future bridegroom. 
He had, indeed, grown so intimate with Mr. Midass 
that the latter felt a friendship for him, and now 
that he had used himself to the eccentric ways of 
his employer, and had found that there was solid 
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honest worth in him, he returned the friendly 
feeling, and felt much interest in all his plans. 

" My wife will be as anxious to hear the news 
as you have been," said Paul, as he prepared to go; 
'^ all the assistance she can give will be rendered 
with the greatest pleasure/' 

'^ Thank you heartily," said Mr. Midass; and 
as Paul walked ofE the Sluggard went into the house 
to tell his housekeeper what had been arranged. 
Jjet us hope he had a pleasant time of it ! 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE RECTOE^S ILLNESS. 



The six months^ notice whicli the Rev. Bottley 
Forbes had given to Simon Small was shortening 
most nnpleasantly, for the middle of January had 
arrived, and unless something happened he would 
have to go. There were, however, signs that 
'' something ^^ would take place, and the something 
was on this wise, namely, that the reverend gentle- 
man might possibly be called — to heaven, let us 
hope — but certainly away from earth. He had 
always been a man of tough and wiry constitution, 
and had never wrapped himself in coats and com- 
forters like other clergy — which was, perhaps, 
judicious up to a certain time of life; but when 
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the pulse beats feebly and the blood has lost its 
heat, it may be as well to husband natural warmth 
as much as possible. This the Rev. Bottley Forbes 
decHned to do, and now he was sufiEering from 
inflammation of the lungs, to an extent which was 
most dangerous. 

In his sorrow for himself he had turned to 
Simon Small for consolation, and the tender- 
hearted curate had brushed away all feelings of 
annoyance in a moment, and had gone to him 
with open hands and heart. Yes ; now that death 
seemed likely to lay hold of him, the rector felt 
that he should like his really Christian curate to 
be near him, to brace his courage with his honest 
help. 

The parish knew, of course, that the old man 
was ill; but few besides Simon and the doctor 
really knew how ill he was. Even the Lorraynes 
were unacquainted with the facts; but Simon de- 
termined he would, at all events, enlighten Ethel, 
and prepare her for a change which might prevent 
his leaving. 
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With this intention he called early at the 
Rectory, and found the sick man very bad indeed. 
He remained some time with him— reading, and 
talking' o£ the parish, and doing what he could to 
cheer him — and then he walked across the park to 
meet his Ethel. It was one of those charming 
mornings in mid- winter when nature looks like 
Fairyland, and the sharp crisp air could not but 
brace the spirits of the healthy, and cause an 
almost dancing elasticity of footstep. As he 
walked along his spirit burned within him, for 
something whispered that after all he might retain 
his curacy, and earn his scanty but sufficient 
stipend as before. 

The branches of the trees were thickly coated 
by the frost, and sparkled in the sun like diamonds ; 
and on the surface of the ground the effect was 
almost dazzling. '^ ^ He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels, and scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes,^^' ' 
said, or rather sang, the curate, as he hurried 
on. " Ah,'^ he thought, " if heaven were only as 
beautiful as this, how exquisite would be the 

2 
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prospect ! Oar fancy cannot even picture what it 
will be there ; but/' ran his line of thought, " we 
shall have an even climate^ and we can form some 
slight conception of what that will be/' 

His further speculations were cut short by the 
sight of Ethel in the distance, who, with her usual 
somewhat stately gait, was coming towards him. 
So full of fancy was he, that he almost thought he 
saw the bright flash of her eyes ; and he hastened 
on to exchange his fancy for reality. 

" I thought you were not coming/' said the girl, 
smiling at Simon's eager look and hurried manner. 

" Thought I wasn't coming, Ethel ! Now you 
know you never thought that. Come along; I 
want to talk to you." 

"Which way shall we go? It's very pretty 
here, isn't it ? " 

"Lovely; it seems like Paradise." 

" Paradise ! — don't talk such nonsense. Paradise 
won't be covered with frost and snow. Really, 
Simon, you ought to know that," said Ethel, 
laughing. 
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" That won^t matter, Ethel ; the climate will bo 
delightful, you know — beautifully mild and nice/' 

" How can it be mild if there's frost and snow ? 
Simon, you are a goose/' 

^' Yes, I am a goose ; I know that well enough/' 

'^No, you are not, dear Simon; you are very 
clever, I wish I was like you, I only know that." 

"Like me! Come, that's good. Ha, ha, ha!" 
and the curate laughed heartily at the idea of such 
absurdity. 

The lovers were now walking towards the 
lodge-entrance, and as the church-spire caught 
Ethel's eye the illness of the poor old recfcor was 
remembered. 

"How is Mr, Forbes this morning — have you 
heard ? " 

" Yes ; I have been with him for a long time. 
He is very bad indeed." 

"Very bad indeed ? — dear, dear." 

" rU tell you what, Ethel, I shouldn't be the 
least surprised if he wasn't to get over this, and 
that would be a bad job, wouldn't it ? " 
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The curate said this in his usual simple manner, 
and was sincere in what he said j but somehow his 
last sentence seemed to Ethel to have a smothered 
drollness in it. So far from being " a bad job/^ aa 
he had called it, the death of the old rector might 
settle many of their difficulties, and Ethel, with 
her customary quickness, saw all this at once; and 
the fact that her lover's kind, unselfish nature quite 
ignored this aspect of the case, much as sha 
admired it, struck her as being almost comical. 

She glanced up at him with the corners of her 
eyes to see if he was really serious, and finding 
that he was so, she was none the less amused. 

'^ We shall all feel his death ; that is, if he does, 
die,'^ said the curate, a little surprised that no 
expression of regret came from his companion. ' 

" Take him all in all, he has been very kind to 
me,'^ he added. 

But still there was no answer from Miss Ethel. 

'^ The people will all miss him, I should say.^^ 

'^Especially you,'^ said the girl at last; and 
Simon fancied he detected in her voice a touch of 
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tremor. Was she crying ? Had he broken the sad 
news too suddenly ? Dear, dear, this was another 
bad job. 

" Ah, I have been rather abrupt, I fear; he may 
get over it you know, Ethel ;^^ and as he said so he 
stopped suddenly, and looked at her. ^' Laughing, 
Ethel !^' he added, seeing that she was shaking with 
quiet merriment, for it was a melancholy fact that 
she was giving way to her great sense of fun. 
^' What have I done to make you laugh ? " 

^^ You t-t-t-tickled me so," said the pretty girl, 
convulsed with quiet laughter. 

Now this was a libel on the curate; he had 
never tickled her, although what he might do when 
she was Mrs. Small, if such a happy state of things 
should come about, he did not know of course. 
Tickled you ? Oh Ethel ! " 
Yes, tickled my fancy; when you said all 
about it's being a ' bad job,^ and ' his kindness ' to 
you. Eeally, Simon, you will kill me with laughing 
some day, you do say things so very funnily .'' 

'^ I never said a droll thing in my life, Ethel ; 
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I am very stupid in that way," said the curate, 
looking down at the beaming face, every Kne of 
which was full of fun ; ^' but if I amuse you, I am 
very glad," he added. 

'' It's not so much what you say, as how you 
say it. You say the most satirical things, and all 
the time you look as if you couldn't say ' bo ' to a 
goose; if that isn't being funny, I don't know 
what is.'' 

''1 didn't mean to do it, Ethel." 

" Then why do you do it — you're doing it now, 
Simon," and what with her sense of humour, the 
bracing morning air, her vigorous health, and her 
love for Simon, the girl went ofE again into a merry 
fit of laughter. 

^' There is no harm in laughing that I know of, 
although perhaps it may sound rather out of place 
just now," said Simon; but out of place or not, 
the laughter was contagious, and he joined in it. 

Yes; there they stood and laughed, the clear 
and frosty air bearing their voices to the distance, 
perhaps to cause a momentary sense of satisfaction 
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to fall on some dull ear. They were soon com- 
paratively grave again, however, and renewed the 
subject o£ the poor old rector. 

''And he is really so bad as you say?'* said 
Ethel. 

''Tesj Dr. Jones thinks, if he doesn't take a 
turn for the better very soon, that he will die.'' 

" That is to say, if he doesn't be quick and— • 
live. If he does die it may be the making of you, 
Simon." 

''I don't see that," said the curate, looking 
round the sky and gradually bringing his eyes to 
EtheVs face again ; " if he dies he cannot withdraw 
my notice." 

'' No ; but you may get appointed in his place ; 
in fact you are sure to be so, I should think." 

'' I — I get the living ! My dear Ethel, who is to 
give it me? Come, you are trying to make me 
laugh now." 

'' Of course you will have it ; it would be gross 
injustice to withhold it from you." 

'' Come, come, Ethel, just consider ! This living 
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is your uncle^s, and you know what lie thinks of 
me. He has never thought highly o£ me, you 
know/' 

''He can't help himself, Simon; at all events,, 
with any show of justice. It's the same in Gerard's 
regiment : if an officer dies, it gives promotion to- 
those below him." 

*' The Church and the Army are different, EtheL 
Besides, a rector is almost like a colonel, and I am 
told that if a colonel dies, the promotion does not 
always go to the next senior." 

" Then it ought to." 

" I don't see that, pretty one. The good of the- 
service must be thought of, and so must that of the 
Church. I don't think I am fitted for a really good 
position ; I am a sad awkward mannerless creature,. 
I fear. How you can bear me, I can't think." 

'^ Don't talk nonsense, Simon ; you are fifty 
thousand times nicer than old Mr. Forbes, or than 
most other rectors for the matter of that." 

Simon looked at the speaker, and then his cool- 
ness for the moment got the better of him. He 
threw his right arm round her, and pressed her — 
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furs and all — towards him. It was imprudent^ 
because they were standing in the open roadway 
and might have been observed; but no one did 
observe them, except it were a rook, who, flying 
over them, gave forth its harsh " Caw, caw ! '' 

''Don^t, Simon; someone will see you. Look, 
there is one of your own profession overhead^ 
rebuking you,^^ said the girl. 

'' How odd the bird should fly above us at this 
moment, Ethel," said the curate, dropping his arm. 
" I seem to have a sort of f eeHng that it has marked 
some turning-point in my career. It is an odd 
sensation, but does not cause depression." 

^^ Perhaps old Forbes is dead, and the bird has 
seen his spirit fluttering through the air," said 
Ethel. '' It is a curious fancy, but birds can see 
things through the air which we can never notice. 
It did seem somewhat restless and excited, did 
it not?'' 

'^ It has lost its fellows, Ethel, that is all.'' 

^^Well, if it should so happen that the old 
rector died this morning, I shall always think the 
rook knew something of it." 
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Whether the rook aforesaid did or did not know 
anything of what was happening at the Eectory, 
could be known only to the bird ; or whether it 
had seen the airy spirit rising gaily through the 
clear and frosty air into the heaven above, could in 
like manner be known only to it. But, however 
this may be, the soul of Mr. Forbes departed from 
his body about the time when Ethel saw it flying 
over her, and giving forth its harsh " Caw, caw ! " 

Simon Small, after a somewhat longer stroll 
than usual, went to the Rectory again, and then 
he heard the melancholy tidings that the poor old 
man was dead. He was not surprised, for from 
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liis observation lie had thought the end was close at 
hand^ and the confirmation of his expectations did 
not startle him. The rector's sister, who had lived 
with him and kept his house, met him at the 
entrance and told him all; and the poor woman 
felt the blessing of a friend to help her. 

Her manner, like her brother's, had been any- 
thing but kind to Simon Small ; in fact, whenever 
she could use him spitefully she had never let the 
chance go by her. But now it was quite different ; 
for in her heart of hearts she knew the curate to be 
good and true, and she was glad to fly to him for 
comfort, 

" He is gone, Mr. Small,'' she said, with tearful 

eyes, ''he is g-g-gone where the good " Simon 

almost fancied she was going to say, " where the 
good niggers go ; " but she didn't, for she ended 
with the words, '' and blessed go." 

''Ah," said Simon, "I thought he was not long 
for this world, from what the doctor told me. I 
am thankful we parted good friends." 

As he said this he felt his words were poor and 
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unconsolatory ; but there was a difficulty with him, 
and he hardly knew what sentiment to utter. He 
■ could not say : " Well, never mind; there are plenty 
of others who will gladly take his place ; *' or, " It 
is very sad, but it will suit my book, as I shall 
perhaps stay on as curate now ; *' or, '* I loved him 
like a father, he was so unusually kind and thought- 
ful to me/' But, although he could not, the sister 
could — at least, the last expression — ^and she said it, 

" He was very kind to you, Mr. Small ; he was 
almost like a f-f-father to you, he really was/' 

'^ I suppose he was. I didn't know it when he 
was alive, but I have no doubt it was so," said the 
lionest curate, 

'' Your name was on his lips almost at the last, 
Mr. Small. He breathed so heavily that I could 
hardly catch the words, but I could hear distinctly, 

*When Small goes ,' the rest I am not sure 

about." 

^' So that was it," thought Simon ; " the good 
old man was going to send him about his business 
after all; there would be no relenting. Ah, perhaps 
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it was quite as well that lie was gone. Anyhow, 
now that he was gone, it was good there was no 
ohance of his return. 

'^ I had better have the bell tolled/' he said 
Bloud, ^'and then I will go to Mr. Loirayne — ^ho 
ought to know it/' 

" You will come upstairs, Mr. Small ? He looks 
«o peaceful, much more so than in his lifetime.'' 

'^He might well do that,*' thought Simon, as 
he followed poor Miss Forbes upstairs. 

'^Yes, there the late rector lay, in all the 
marble stillness of eternal sleep, the once worn 
iurrowed face now smooth and placid. Why could 
lie not have always looked like that ? " thought 
Simon, "and not have let his 'angry passions 
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'^ What but the spirit of a saint could leave its 
cage in such a, state ? " said poor Miss Forbes. 

''No; he looks peaceful indeed," said the 
curate; and although he hated himself for doing 
so, he could not for the life of him help thinking of 
Ethel's words as to who the future rector ought to 
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be. Not that for one moment lie expected the dead 
man's mantle would fall upon himself, but for all 
that he could not but remember what the girl had 
said. 

And now, when he. had further conferred with 
the bereaved sister, and had taken her instructions,. 
and seen to the tolling of the bell, he set out again 
for Woodleigh Park, He met no one as he went^ 
and on his arrival he asked for the old squire. He 
was shown into the drawing-room, where he found 
the great man in the bosom of his family, or^ 
rather, in the company of his wife and niece. 

'^ I have sad news, sir,'' he said. '^ Mr. Forbes 
breathed his last this morning, about two hours, 
ago." 

"Mr. Forbes breathed his last! — breathed his. 
last ! — do I understand that he is dead ? " 

"Yes, he is dead. You may have heard the 
bell, perhaps ? it has been tolling." 

Both Mr. Lorrayne and his wife were much 
upset. There had indeed been no particular affec- 
tion felt between them and the rector, but they had 
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grown old together, and a link was broken in their 
lives. As to Ethel, she said nothing, but looked on 
with sorrow-stricken face. 

"Dead!'' repeated the squire; "is he really? 
Well, I thought he was as tough as — as, cowhide/' 

"I am very, very sorry to hear this, Mr. Small," 
said Mrs. Lorrayne. " I will put on my things and 
go to the Rectory — Ethel, will you come with me? 
Ah, how uncertain is life ! '' 

Ethel was always willing to do a charitable 
action in whatever form, and she and her aunt were 
soon ready for their errand. Simon Small would 
gladly have accompanied them, but Mr. Lorrayne 
detained him. '^ Mr. Small/' he said, " if you can 
spare me a few minutes I shall be glad to talk this 
sad business over with you. Sit down and tell me 
all about it." 

The curate sat down as he was bid and told the 
full particulars. 

" I suppose Dr. Jones understood his case, eh ? 
These doctors sometimes do a precious deal more 
harm than good," said the old man. 

VOL. in. D 
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'^ They make mistakes, sir, like other people, I 
suppose ; but they are devoted workers/' 

^^ It is early days to talk of his successor, Mr. 
Small ; but as I am the patron, perhaps people will 
be asking what I mean to do. Dead ! is he really ? 
Well, I thought he was tougher/' 

'^ He was a good deal changed of late, sir/' 

'^ Ah, I suppose he was. So he is gone ! Well, 
well, I am astonished ! Man is certainly very much 
like grass. So he is cast into the oven ! " 

" He had lived his days, sir, and according to 

his lights he did his best I hope." 

'^He led you a pretty life by all account, Mr. 
SmaU." 

'^He gave me notice to vacate my cure/' said 
Simon, ^^when I had done nothing to merit such 
dismissal — at least nothing that I know of." 

'^ Now look here, Mr. Small," said the old man, 
'^ I hope you have not set your hopes upon succeed- 
ing my old friend, because if you have you will be 
disappointed. I don't know what I may do yet, 
but I certainly shan't give you the living." 
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To some cnrates, or nearly all^ in Simon 
Small^s position^ such intelligence would have been 
anything but pleasant. He had been many years 
at Woodleigh^ and he had given satisfaction where 
satisfaction could possibly be given ; and now that 
a death vacancy had happened^ he was bluntly told 
that he should not be bettered. Our curate knew^ 
however^ that '' riches consist not in the multitude 
of things which a, man hath,^' and he certainly 
never expected to be a rector with a handsome 
living. He was a man who^ with all his simple 
nature, read the human heart ; and he knew that 
such a one as he — simple, the opposite of pushing, 
more willing to give than to receive, and with no 
high connections — would not be troubled with the 
plums which fall into the mouths of many men. 
This being so, the words he had just heard did not 
surprise him in the least. If he was allowed to 
remain on as curate, his soul would be satisfied. 
He had his EtheFs love ; he had his money-making 
poultry-yard; he had his friends, the poor; his 
simple fare; his health; his pleasant country life. 

D 2 
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What did lie want more ? His loved one and him- 
self had planned their future on such happy lines, 
and had mapped out their simple housekeeping so 
distinctly, that for choice he wished for no improve- 
ment; and as to his position in the parish, he 
thought himself in no ways fitted to be master. 

"I did not expect that you would, sir. I 
should not think of such a thing,*^ he said, calling 
to mind the conversation of the morning, and 
gladly remembering that he had repudiated Ethel's 
dictum ; " but if I may remain as curate, I should 
like it/' 

The old man's handsome and naturally florid 
face became a trifle redder for the moment as he 
looked at this poor curate, and in his heart there 
was a mingled feeling of surprise, contempt, amuse- 
ment, and perhaps pity. Here was a poor dull 
creature. He would not even raise his hand or 
move his foot to gain a round upon the ladder of 
advancement. He might be useful, but he was 
contemptible. And this was he who dared aspire 
to his niece's hand — ^to the high-spirited girl who 
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was as full of plack as man or woman could, 
be! Slie had no fortune^ and he feared that he 
had never meant to give her one ; but to think of 
marrying this poor slave was miserable work. 

" There will be no objection to your staying as 
curate, I should think," he said. '^ My dear old 
friend was hasty about that; but he would never 
have let you go, Mr. Small. You do your duty, 
according to your lights, and that," he added, 

* 

raising his eyebrows slightly, " is as much perhaps 
as we can look for." 

Of course poor Simon knew that all this was 
anything but complimentary; but what was that 
to him ? His eye was single, and his whole body 
was therefore full of light. Better to walk about 
in his old faded coat, the homely friend of honest 
worth and poverty ; better to be the understrapper 
who poured the oil of gladness on the heavy heart, 
and spoke the words of joy and peace to the 
rough and simple, than be a man, respected it 
might be, but looked on as a petty tyrant, like 
many a man "dressed in a little brief authority," 
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who before was simple like himself. Yes^ he had 
no feeling of regret or anger as he heard the 
patron^s words^ although it crossed his mind that 
Ethel would feel indignation when she heard them. 
She would, however, soon get over it, and be 
content, like he was. 

*' My notice is almost expired,'^ he said ; '' would 
you wish me to remain in charge until you meet 
with someone you might wish to hold the living ? 
Of course you need not trouble yourself to answer 
my question to-day,^^ he added. 

The squire's thoughts veered round a point. 
''Here waff a queer fellow,'' was in his mind; ''he 
was either so full of modesty — or mock-modesty, 
which was it?— that he approached him as softly 
and delicately about this wretched curacy, as a 
spaniel craving the notice of that tyrant, man." 
The old man sat and looked at him, with that stolid 
look which marks contempt. He himself was one 
who, as men go, was quite as happy as his fellows ; 
but could his happiness have been placed upon the 
scale beside the othei^s — could the measure of his 
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sense of joy have been correctly taJcen, and com- 
pared with that of the poor fellow he despised — he 
would have seen his scale fly up and kick the beam, 
and the measure fall most sadly short. 

*' Oh happiness, our being's end and aim,'' what 
does it consist of ? well- might the poet ask. And 
yet the answer is not hard to find. He who has 
singleness of purpose ; whose simple soul looks up 
for inspiration, and finds it in the reflex of his 
Maker's works; whose mind is lit up by that 
message of salvation which the great Architect 
has sent to man ; whose cheerful eye looks kindly, 
while his heart feels so, towards his fellows, and 
whose wants are few, will rest in happiness on 
earth. 

^^Yes," said Mr. Lorrayne at last; "you had 
better go on as you have always been going on. I 
should wish you to act under my directions as far 
as possible; but for the present there need be no 
change. Whoever succeeds poor dear Forbes will 
take you over. I will endeavour to arrange that.'' 

"Take him over!" Uke the planned furniture 
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at the Eectory perhaps. Yes; it was not com- 
plimentary. But let that pass; if Simon did not 
care, who should ? 

The two men sat together, for the curate was 
better company than no one, the squire thought, 
until the return of Mrs. Lorrayne and Ethel. They 
had done all they could, and the latter was to go 
back and sleep with the bereaved sister. Miss 
Forbes had the character of being, and was, a 
person of strong mind ; but there are times when 
the strong-minded ones break down and hang for 
comfort on an ordinary mortal ; so when Ethel had 
proposed to stay with her, she had thought it very 
kind. To tell the truth, the old squire and Simon 
Small had had so long a tete-a-tete, that they were 
very tired of each other, and the latter rose to go. 

'' Don't go, Mr. Small," said Ethel ; '' we can 
walk back together, if you wait a minute; and my 
things can be sent after me.'' 

Yes, thjit was very easy; but why did Simple 
Simon redden ? Ah ! perhaps it was the mention 
of " the things " that made him blush. Perhaps 
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he saw, in fancy, robes de nuit, with dainty work 
and ribbons ; and tasty slippers, and all the pretty 
articles which make up ^' the things/' Perhaps the 
words sounded somewhat familiar, and seemed to 
speak of days when they two should be man and wife, 
and wholly confidential. Poor old Simon ! his mind 
was pure and delicate, but the slightest word from his 
loved Ethel coald make his pulses quicken and his 
fond heart beat. Yes ; such is love ! Such is the 
time when the fond soul revels in the sunlight of 
affection, and basks in all the luxury of perfect 
sympathy. Make much of such a time, ye young ! 
Ye middle-aged, your hours are flying fast. If love 
be with you, hug it to your hearts; for without love 
the life is dead. 

*' You have had a long talk with Uncle Charles," 
said Ethel, as they walked towards the Kectory after 
a cup of tea. 

"Yes, we have had a very long talk, which I 
fear your uncle found dull. It is as I said, Ethel.^^ 

" About what?" said the girl, who had suspicions 
as to what was coming. 
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'^ He does not for one moment think of me to 
have the living, Ethel; but he has promised one 
thing, which I value very much — ^he has promised 
to get me kept on here as curate." 

The girl looked up to catch the man's expression. 
There was no particle of anger there ; no discon- 
tentment or disappointment; no look of injured 
pride or covert sarcasm. No ; had he been a tender 
lambkin his looks could not have been more inno- 
cent. Had he been a dove, his eyes could not have 
been more guileless. 

" He will think better of it, Simon. I know he 
will. It is early days to talk about such things ; 
but the world is the world, and we must keep pace 
with it, I suppose.'^ 

*^ Let it outstrip us, Ethel. We will lag behind 
and try and cog the wheels, which often roll too fast 
for man's eternal happiness." 

" What will content you, dear, will do for me ; 
but the Rectory would be very comfortable." 

^^ I don't know, Ethel. We have arranged it all 
BO nicely for a cottage, with the garden, and a cow, 
and a great fat pig, and my poultry-yard.^ 
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'^ Yes, I know all that, and I shall be quite con- 
tent and happy; but still the Rectory would have its 
advantages/^ 

'^ Yes, and its disadvantages. My friends would 
then be those whom society is pleased to own, and 
who barely notice the poor curate now. Ah! I 
should miss my dear old friends — ^the poor/' 

" And I should be as sorry as you could be to 
lose them ; but why need you ? You have room for 
everyone in that kind heart of yours.'' 

"It would not be the same, dear. My heart 
would no doubt change, and the poor would see the 
alteration. One 'cannot serve God and Mammon.' " 

" I don't see any Mammon about having what 
you ought to have in justice — this living of 
Woodleigh — I don't indeed." 

'* Well, Ethel, if it comes by any chance, I will 
do my best to bear promotion properly ; but I am 
such a great, awkward, ugly lout, that I should 
disgrace it on that account alone, unfitted as I am 



in other ways." 

What nonsense, Simon; I will not have you 
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calling yourself awkward or ugly; you are very 
good looking, only — ^you won^t be offended if I tell 
you something ? ^' 

" Offended ! Now do you think it possible I 
could take offence at anything you might say ? '^ 

" I can say very nasty things if I like ; not that 
I ever mean to do so to you, dear ; but I was going 
to say, that if you had your hair cut now and then, 
you would look ^ pounds better,^ as Gerard says.'' 

" Hair cut ! Is it long ? '' said the curate 
clapping both hands upon his head ; '^ I suppose it 
is. Ah, I must 'court the amorous looking-glass,' 
as Richard the Third says, and look at myself." 

'* Don't you ever look at yourself in the glass ?" 

" I haven't got one, Ethel, I positively haven't." 

*' Oh come, Simon," said the girl laughing, 
"that is almost too much." 

" Well, I have a piece of one. I had a small 
one which I think I bought for one-and-sixpence at 
the grocers ; but my landlady took it from its nail 
one day to look at her back hair with, and as she was 
twisting and turning about to see whether she was 
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getting bald or not^ something gave her a tarn^ she 
says, and down dropped my looking-glass, which 
she trod upon; and being a heavy woman she 
broke it." 

'' Quite a romantic story," said Ethel, laughing 
again. " WeU ? " 

" She didn't offer to replace it with another, but 
picked up the pieces, which I saved; and one of 
them, a bit about three inches square, or, rather, 
triangular, was the largest of them. It does very 
well, however. I can just manage to shave by it, 
and that is all I want." 

" Now I call that quite a touching little story, 
Simon," said the girl, looking serious. " To my 
mind there is a greater mixture of fun and quiet 
goodness in it, than in almost any I have ever 
heard." 

"My dearest Ethel, you are so different to 
other girls ! You are kind enough to love me just 
a little, and you take my stupid twaddle for wit." 

" Not for wit ; I did not say wit, dear. I said 
there was fun and quiet goodness in your talk. 
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and so there is^ and I won't have you contradict 
me, sir." 

'* Well, I can truly say I never try to be funny ; 
I cannot remember ever trying/^ 

"That's just what makes you so droll — ^to me 
at least. There is no doubt I have a sense of the 
ludicrous, as people call it, and your cool way of 
saying things is sometimes almost killing/' But 
they had now neared the Rectory and would have 
to separate; for the curate would not be wanted 
there again that day, now that Miss Forbes had got 
a comforter in Ethel. 

Before they parted they stood looking at the 
house. The smoke was rising straight into the 
dear cold air, and the substantial building, with its 
gables and its stacks of chimneys, was standing 
dark and sombre in the snow-clad landscape. The 
lovers gazed upon it silently, for the quiet dwelling 
spoke to them of many things, all full of depth and 
meaning. It spoke of hopes and fears, of pride, 
ambition, discontent, perverseness, sour looks, cross 
words, and condescending patronage. 

It spoke of vigorous youth upon the outset of 
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its journey, fall of hope and expectation. It spoke 
of families — parents and children — swept away by 
death. It spoke of the sad present; of him who 
had just passed away bereft of wife and children ; 
of her who watched within, and who some years 
ago had come to keep the dead man^s house — a 
pretty, well-dressed girl. Neither spoke, for their 
thoughts were "pitiful, wondrous pitiful,^^ and 
speaking would have swept the current of them. 
So they stood thinking, and reading to their hearts 
that useful lesson which comes from musing on the 
bygone pictures of the past. What man knows is 
well digested, and the changes he has seen have 
all a moral. 

Truly the moral may be heeded very little, but 
there it is, within him, and will prove of service, if 
only he will let it. 

But it was getting dusk and they must separate, 
so with a promise to come at any moment, and to 
be there for certain early the next morning, Simon 
took his leave ; watching, however, to see his Ethel 
disappear into the gloomy entrance of the shut-np 
house. 
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Winter has passed away, and April — that pleasant 
month of sun and showers — had returned again. 
It is a month which often sets us moralising, for it 
illustrates a portion of our lives. In the early 
spring of life our minds lie almost fallow, for we 
are but idle dreamers; but when the April period 
comes, then, like nature, we make a vigorous effort 
to put aside our dreaming, and to shoot forward 
into active busy usefulness. 

Our hearts are fresh and warm with good inten- 
tions, in this springtide of our lives ; but our many 
failures, and the cruel snubs we meet with, draw 
from us many a shower of tears. 
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Success^ like sunshine^ comes again ; and then^ 
as early flowers, we are full of life and vigour ; but 
the alternate storm of non-success awaits us^ and 
the heaven of our souls is black with thunder- 
clouds. Thus in the month of April we see our- 
selves; and if we will but read the illustration 
rightly we are prepared for any fluctuations, which 
events — ^like nature's treatment of the ground — 
may force upon us. 

As we take umbrellas in the showery weather, 
so we carry maxims to protect our hearts, where 
the glittering sunshine of success seems to make 
storms impossible. 

And doubtless tears are useful to us, or Heaven 
would not send them ; for, like the rain, they give 
the wheat a chance to grow above the tares and 
ripen in the light above. 

The weeds, however, are but checked within us, 
and but for tears would soon regain ascendancy ; 
therefore, like nature's laws, our joys and sorrows 
come alternately. 

Man in his wisdom often cavils; but fortunately 
VOL. HI. a 
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'Hhere^s a Divinity doth shape our ends/^ wise 
iihough we .think ourselves. 

Some three months had passed away since the 
rector's deaths and Mr. Lorrayne had made no 
decision as to his«uccessor^ for two things happened 
to him, both unusual : he was slightly pricked by 
conscience^ and he found it also hard to make a 
choice. He knew that after many years of honest 
service, Simon Small might fairly look to have the 
living, and the '' still small voice " whispered that 
he did wrong to think of any other. He had no 
relations in the Church, and so he had no help in 
that direction; therefore the difficulty of making a 
selection from all the applicants who sought his 
favour was very great. He himself might live for 
many years, he thought; for he was strong, and 
vigorous, and careful ; and it was important, there- 
fore, that he should have a man as neighbour who 
would suit him. 

How would it be, he thought, if Gerard were to 
sell out and turn a parson ? He might settle down 
and marry, and throw aside the reckless mode of 
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living before his health was broken altogether. 
But would Gerard think of this ? He thought he 
wouldn't; for he was not one to take to such a 
calling solely for its benefits. And then he was so 
fitted for a soldier — ^so quick, so energetic, so full of 
life and dash ; that, give him opportunity, and he 
might surely climb the tree of fame. No, he must 
turn away his thoughts from Gerard ; and difficulty 
stared him in the face. True, there was his other 
nephew, Paul — that brickmaking idiot he hated so 
much — but he could not offer it to such a man as 
that. And even if he did, he felt that Paul, like 
Gerard, would never fill a holy office merely for its 
meed ; so what was he to do ? It was very trying 
: — very trying indeed. And here was this great 
long-legged, lamblike curate; perpetually reminding 
him by his quiet industry; that he should be the 
rector. How could he give such a meek, childlike 
creature a fat living, when he had flatly said he 
wouldn't? He had told the man he wouldn't do 
so, and ought he not to stand by what he said? 
AndJ yet, as he repeated all this day by day, he 

B 2 
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could not see poor Simon calling at the cottages, or 
hear him asking his advice or wishes on some parish 
matter, without his conscience telling him who should 
have the living. 

Poor man ! so far as it concerned himself, the 
matter would be very soon decided; and as this 
was so, it was good that conscience had some hold 
upon him. 

He had returned from a meeting of the bench 
of magistrates, in rather a dejected mood — a dejec- 
tion which was perhaps precursive of what was 
going to happen; — ^and the cause of it was this. A 
poacher had been brought before him on the charge 
of stealing pheasants' eggs, and the evidence had 
not been quite strong enough. A keeper had sworn 
that he had seen the man looking for eggs, and 
that upon being discovered he had run away; that a 
smart chase had taken place ; but that the man had 
outstripped his pursuer, and had taken refuge in 
his cottage. It was also proved that a warrant had 
been got, and the cottage searched without finding 
any eggs. For the defence it was urged that the 
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keeper would swear to anything to gain his private 
ends ; and, as this was known to be so, his evidence 
would want corroboration. Added to this, it was 
shown, with some force of truth, that if the man 
had put the eggs into his pockets — ^his breeches- 
pockets the keeper had said — he could not have run 
full tilt without the smashing of several of them ; 
and the pockets, on being examined, had no appear- 
ance of having been smeared with egg-yolk or 
washed to hide the smearing. 

'' If any of their washups doubted him," the 
defendant urged, " let them try to run with their 
pockets full of eggs, and he would lay them several 
quarts o* ale — ^if he might make so bould — that 
they would be yaller-like all the way down to their 
footses." 

The keeper had hinted that the eggs had either 
been transferred from the pockets and swallowed, 
shells and all, before they had had time to break, 
or that, being broken and his garments smeared, he 
had changed his breeches; his wife wearing the 
fimeared ones until such times as she could wash 
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them comfortably. Take it all in all^ however, the 
bench felt that they could not convict, and so the 
poacher, who was fat and comfortable-looking, got 
off, guilty though he really was. 

As the squire had ridden home, thinking how 
often the guilty were let off while the innocent 
were punished, he had seen the curate going his 
rounds as usual, and looking very lamblike. For 
the first time in his life the man^s appearance 
somewhat touched him. He had never asked for 
anything, or even hinted that he wanted some- 
thing better. He worked on day by day, and 
was content and happy; whilst a crowd of appli- 
cants besieged him for the living; some of whom 
were pushing, others well provided for already, 
others full of toadying flattery, many full of 
impudent assertion, and all repellent in some way 
or other. 

This poor creature — ^this homely curate- — alone 
seemed asking for no favour ; and yet he could not 
grant him one because he had affirmed he wouldn't. 
Would it be possible for him to unsay what he had 
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said — to relent, and do the poor man justice ? He 
feared it would not ; but for the first time, his mind 
was rather prone to look for some excuse as to how 
he might change his dictum. With these thoughts 
upon his mind he reached his home, and getting o£E 
his hack went into his study. 

Ah, how little do we know when some great 
crisis of our lives may happen to us. It may come 
upon us like the clap of thunder which we hear, 
when storms and rain seem hardly likely, and which 
causes us to look abroad and echo to each other: 
" Thunder ; hark ! " Little did the old man dream 
of the sad news which waited his arrival, or of the 
fate which hung above his head as he walked into 
his study and shut the door. 

Upon the table lay a telegram — a telegram from 
London. Upon the whole, he rather liked both 
sending and receiving telegrams, for they saved 
much trouble, and were often to the point ; so that 
when he saw the present message he did not feel 
the least disquietude. Seating himself in a great 
easy-chair, he rested a few minutes, and then taking 
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the message in his hands^ he opened it and read as 
follows : 

^^ From Messrs. Fox and Co., Army Agents, London, 
to Charles Lorrayne, Esq., Woodl&igh. 

'^We deeply regret to inform you that we 
have just received a telegraphic message from 
•Gibraltar, with the sad news that Captain Lorrayne, 
•of H.M/s — th Regiment, was drowned through 
the capsizing of a sailing-boat, together with two 
43ubaltem ofiScers of the same regiment, on the 
-8th instant. Letter to follow/^ 

As he slowly read the words the old man hardly 
comprehended their full import. It was as though 
^ flash of vivid lightning had obscured his mental 
vision, before the rolling thunder proclaimed the 
actual storm. He spelled the sentences again. 
^' Captain Lorrayne — drowned — capsizing of — 
eailing-boat." 

Yes, at last the actual sense proclaimed itself, 
and, like a man who sees a wasp upon his hand. 
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lie dashed the paper from him, and gave a vigorous 
shout for help. No one heard his call, and the 
bell he did not think of for the moment; so he 
stood up, and glared at the pretty-tinted paper, 
which, like the flower of some poisonous root, was 
not unpleasant to behold. Fuller and plainer the 
words developed their dread meaning, and the 
calamity which had fallen on him stared him 
fiercely in the face. He clenched his hands, and 
leant against the table; and then he felt the 
current of his blood altering its natural course, 
and rushing to his head and brain. Ah, how 
truly versatile and wonderful is the mind of man ! 
At this very moment, when he found his senses 
leaving him, and he would have concentrated them 
upon his nephew, they wandered on to Simon 
Small ; and as he fell upon the ground with crushing 
heaviness, a feeling of - repentance flashed across 
him. Yes; in this last moment of his conscious- 
ness, there flashed throughout his being a sense of 
sorrow and repentance ; not as to Simon only, but 
towards his other nephew. Dreams, which are said 
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to last but for the moment^ although they picture 
days and nights and long adventures, do not convey 
a subject to the mind with greater swiftness, than 
did the rushing thoughts which crowded on his 
brain. Perhaps it was his hour of judgment, held 
by Heaven^s decree. Perhaps the blots and stains 
upon his soul were being cleansed in this the 
moment of repentance; for sorrow for our mis- 
deeds need not halt and linger ; and true repentance 
can be swift and rapid, as well as slow and 
tedious. 

There, like a log, he lay upon the ground, never 
again to feel lifers consciousness. His sonorous 
breathing proved that he was living, and that he was 
still the master, but his power had passed away; 
the sceptre had departed, and other hands would 
hold it. No more would his firm look and con- 
fident demeanour be seen about his little kingdom; 
no more would his dependents follow softly, and 
raise the hand in salutation to the hat ; no more 
would servants watch his aspect, and fear they 
might not please him. No, he yet lived, but he 
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was dead to all intents and purposes, and his actual 
life was very soon to cease. 

The luncheon-bell had rung, and yet no lord 
and master answered to its summons. The chair 
was empty, and it seemed to hold its arms in 
deprecation, as though saying that it waited to 
embrace its usual occupant ; but still he came not. 
The wife and niece were seated, but yet no footstep 
sounded on the threshold. 

How was it ? Had he not returned some time 
ago ? Yes, lie had returned ; for his horse Tvas in 
the stable, and his hat upon its usual peg. Where 
was he, then ? The butler went towards the study 
and listened. No one was stirring in it, so the 
man turned the handle of the door, and looked 
inside* He could see nothing, for his poor master 
had fallen on the floor, and was hid from obser- 
vation by the table ; so he went back, and told his 
mistress. 

Where could he be ? Alarm begins to circulate. 
One goes in one direction, another in another; but 
Ethel goes again to try the study, for she thinks 
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her uncle may be sleeping on his coucli. As she 
enters she hears the heavy breathing, and stooping 
down, sees her poor uncle prostrate on the carpet ! 

The girl has nerve and steadiness, so she does 
not scream or run away, but rings for help ; and 
raising the poor head, loosens the handkerchief, 
and holds the sufferer in her arms. The study-bell ! 
Who rung it ? A ghostlike feeling creeps amongst 
the servants, for the butler has reported no one 
there. Mrs. Lorrayne goes first, and then the 
servants follow; and then the truth is known. 

To send for medical assistance is of course the 
first step, and then for Simon Small. Yes, 
wherever there is sorrow, difficulty, or danger, 
there will be the curate; for his ready sympathy 
and help are at the service of both rich and poor, 
and he is glad to do his utmost. 

He helps to watch beside the bed; he bends 
his knee, and breathes the heartfelt prayer; and 
with his tender hand adjusts the sick man's pillow. 
He cheers the women with his quiet spirit; and 
though there is no hope of life he reconciles them 
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to look forward to the end, for all must die ; and 
he whose life is ebbing has passed the threescore 
years and ten of man's existence. 

" The night cometh, and also the morning/' and 
with its light the sqaire of Woodleigh passed from 
his earthly home. Once more the church-bell tolls 
its iron message. Once more the neighbours listen 
to its clanging, and with bated breath discuss the 



news. Who will reign at Woodleigh now? The 
sad intelligence of Gerard's death had soon got 
wind, and the other nephew is clean forgotten; so 
they know not what to think. 

'' T ould lady," thinks one. 

'' Miss Ethel," says another. 

'^ B'ain't there another gennelmun ? " asks a 
third. 

And so they go on speculating; hoping the 
while, that, whoever may be owner, their fortunes 
will improve, and things get livelier. 






CHAPTER V. 



WHO IS THE HEIK ? 



The twofold loss was indeed a dread calamity for 
Mrs. Lorrayne and Ethel, Truly, the old man had 
lived his time, and had merely gone before them in 
the common course of things ; but his sudden end, 
brought on by such a cause, was very sad. As to 
Gerard's death, the blow — at least, to Ethel — fell 
with much greater force. Her only brother gone ; 
and such a brother ! Full of life and spirits, of 
active mind and energy, he was cut off while yet in 
early manhood. But though the sister grieves 
her heavy loss, though the poor widow mourns 
her separation, the living must be thought of. 
Who is the heir — or, who is the rightful owner, 
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rather? Why, who but Paul? He was the next 
male heir when Grerard met his fate, and the broad 
lands and noble house belong to him ; he must be 
told. Should he be written to, or should someone 
go to him ? It was at last decided that Simon 
Small should write, and he sent the following letter: 

*' WooDLEiGH : April 10th, 187—. 

''Dear Mr. Loerayne, 

'' I am sure you will be deeply grieved to 
read the sad intelligence this letter will convey to 
you, although it raises you at once to fortune. A 
message was received here yesterday, that your 
cousin. Captain Lorrayne, had met his death 
through the capsizing of a boat o£E Gibraltar ; and 
the unexpected and very sad news so acted on 
your uncle, that he was seized with apoplexy, and 
breathed his last this morning. You are now the 
owner of his real estate, I understand ; and Mrs. 
Lorrayne requests me to write to you at once. 
I am aware the feeUng towards you, on the part 
of your late uncle, was not altogether friendly; 
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but, had he lived, I think he would have shortly 
asked your friendship, from certain indications I 
have noticed; so that you may feel that you have 
lost a relative who had a kindly feeling towards 
you. As to your cousin, there were few his equal 
in the world ; and before he left he spoke of you 
and yours with strong regard. 

"Your aunt and cousin beg me to add their 
love ; and with my kind regards, 

*' I am yours sincerely, 

"SmoN Small. 

*' Paul Lorrayne, Esq., Bose Bank." 

In this letter was enclosed a line or two from 
Mrs. Lorrayne, to say she hoped he would be able 
to attend the funeral ; and then it was despatched 
upon its errand, to be delivered by a heedless 
postman, who dealt out joy and sorrow, bills] of 
duns and presents, with strict impartiality. 

And now let us turn to its reception. 

Let us see how this sudden stroke of fortune 
and misfortune was borne by those on whom it fell. 
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Paul Lorrayne was sitting in his garden waiting 
to be called to dinner, and fashioning some clay 
into a model of a kiln, when he heard the postman's 
shuffling tread upon the garden-path. The two 
children were, as usual, playing near their father, 
and to one of them the postman gave a letter. The 
little fellow held it for some moments, and then he 
took it to its owner. 

*' A letter for 'oo, father," said the child, hardly 
liking to part with his unusual prize, and giving it 
with some reluctance. 

" Very well, Bertie, put it down, I will read it 
presently;'* and scarcely looking at the missive, the 
enthusiastic brickmaker went on with his employ- 
ment. Thus it was that this intelligence, which 
would announce a change from Poverty to Wealth, 
was left unheeded by his side, while he engrossed 
himself with visionary schemes which would never 
be realised. 

He worked on and on regardless of his letter, 
until at last his wife came out to call him in to 
dinner. 
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" A letter, Paul ! " she said. " Look ! it has 
the Woodleigh postmark. Is it your uncle's hand ? 
It has a black-edged envelope — do open it ! *^ 

Putting aside the model, the man so deeply 
interested, rose from his seat and coolly put the 
letter in his pocket as he moved towards the house. 
I will just go in and wash my hands/' he said ; 
this letter will keep and your eggs and bacon 
won't; so let us go in, dear.'' 

'^Do open it, Paul!" said the wife, who was 
not a patent brickmaker. ''The black envelope 
means something — who can be dead ? " 

'' They use black for the old rector, Mr. Forbes, 
perhaps ; but here it is, read it, while I wash my 
hands." 

The wife took the letter, and standing by the 
little lattice-porch read to herself the startling 
information. Gentle and calm as was her nature, 
she was one, whom, such awful news, resulting in so 
great a transformation in her husband's welfare, 
and falling with all the force of suddenness and 
inexpectedness, could not but deeply move. She 
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was always quiet even in moments most likely to 
excite her^ and now she called lier husband and 
waited for liim. 

^' Bead it, Paul — do read it at once. It seems 
impossible — quite impossible/^ she said, as with 
pale face and anxious look she held the letter to him. 

Boused by his wife's appearance, but still 
almost unable to feel much interest in it, Paul took 
the letter, and then coolly running his eyes along 
the lines, mastered the contents. 

When he had done this he looked again towards 
his wife, but without speaking, and with quiet sober 
mien watched her, while his thoughts revolved the 
strange intelligence. 

What were their feelings at this moment ? As 
to the wife, she had no thought but for the awful 
fact that the gay and brilliant heir had, in the 
midst of his prosperity, been snatched away from 
life, and also that the master of the rich inheritance 
was called away. 

No single thought of benefit to herself or her 
belongings passed across her brain; she only 
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thought of the departed, of those who mourned 
their loss. 

And what were Paulas sensations ? 

They were those of sorrow too. He was sin- 
cerely sorry for his cousin, and as he had never 
felt ill-will towards his uncle, and was mindful of 
what was said about the change of feeling, he 
sorrowed for him also. He fully saw what most 
would think his proud position on the wheel of 
fortune, but in place of pleasure it gave him almost 
pain, for though he longed for fame and fortune he 
wished to carve his way unaided. 

Yes, he continued looking into vacancy, think- 
ing of it all. He, who had been starving, while his 
precious wife had almost perished through their 
want of common necessaries, was now what ? An 
English gentleman owning a fine estate which gave 
a high position. While he was standing there, the 
eggs and bacon getting cold upon the table, the 
grass was growing on the fair slopes and levels of 
the lands at Woodleigh for his benefit ; the bailiff, 
as he gave directions for the tillage, was doing 
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what would benefit the new proprietor though he 
was far away. 

As he stood leaning on the door-post, his eyes 
rested on his children, who were standing at the 
gateway watching a poor donkey, and wishing they 
might ride it. His wife, too, now turned her 
thoughts to them, for, as regarded their position in 
the future, how wonderful was this intelligence! 
What did it mean to them ? It meant a childhood 
to be passed amidst rich scenery and all that goes, 
to make up a boy's paradise. It meant education 
combined with all those pleasures which train the 
mind to healthy vigorous pursuits. It meant 
ponies to ride, dogs to sport with, haymaking, 
birds'-nests, cricket, boating, tennis. It meant 
Eton, commissions in the household troops, and all 
those sweet and delicate refinements which the 
proper use of money can bestow. It meant com- 
panionship with the educated and well-born. It 
meant a choice of beauty in a future wife, and 
perhaps a peaceful happy pilgrimage from earth to 
heaven. 
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_ ^^^^ t 

The father^ as lie watched his children^ stood 
pondering on these things. The mother went 
towards them^ and taking them in her arms 
showered kisses and embraces on them. Accns- 
tomed though they were to their dear mother's 
kindness^ there was something strange in her 
embraces at this moment^ and their childish eyes 
were £ull of wonder. They knew their hands had 
been jnst washed for dinner, and they knew they 
were pawing things which would reverse the 
washing; so they were surprised. But they re- 
turned with all their childish ardour the warm 
kisses; and who knows, if life be spared them, 
but that the memory of this hour may crop up 
amongst their pleasantest emotions, to mark the 
change from Poverty to Wealth ! 

The eggs and bacon were eaten silently; for the 
parents' hearts were too full for talking, and the 
children, feeling that something strange had hap- 
pened, watched them without their usual prattle; 
but when the meal was over, and they were sent 
to play, Paul and his wife prepared for serious 
conversation. 
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" How wonderful, how marvellous is tliis news!'' 
said the man. " Now at least my patent will have 
a chance. But if I could have only worked it 
sooner, before all this had come upon me, how 
glorious it would have been ! " 

"1 can think of nothing but your aunt and 
cousin. Can we do anything to help them, do you 
think ? Had you not better go at once, Paul ? " 

''Yes; I had better go perhaps. My Aunt 
Anne will be glad to have me there, and Ethel also. 
By-the-bye, I have no portmanteau or black clothes, 
and I can hardly get them upon credit here — they 
wouldn't trust Paul Lorrayne the patentee.'' 

" Mr. Midass would let you have money, would 
he not, or Mr. Westdale ? — either of them I should 
think." 

'' Yes, no doubt, but we have a few pounds ? " 

" Oh yes ; we have more than twenty; I will get 
them ; " and going to her drawer, the wife put the 
money upon the table. 

Yes; there it was — the little pile of sovereigns, 
which an hour or two ago had seemed a fortune. 
From the secretary's weekly wages a little had 
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been saved and carefully put by, and now what was 
it ? It was a pile of sovereigns still, which they 
had feit such pride and pleasure in reserving. It 
was a source of wealth compared to former destitu- 
tion; but fortune had suddenly opened wide her 
hand, and almost smothered them with gifts, making 
their store seem small. 

Would the sense of having a large sum standing 
in their names at some great bank, ever cause 
them that sense of property, which the ownership 
of these few pounds had given them ? It might 
not ; but if, at least, it did nothing to increase their 
happiness, it would not lessen it perhaps. Enough 
is what we want to make us happy in this life, and 
it depends upon ourselves what constitutes enough. 

" Will you come into the town with me, Janie ? 
I will choose some clothes at once; there will be no 
time to get them made, for I had better start 
to-morrow morning," said Paul. 

'' Yes ; I must buy something too. I can make 
a dress myself by the end of the week," 

" My dear Janie, you are a rich lady. You can 
have dressmakers by dozens now, and silks and 
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satins^ feathers^ lace^ and what you like. But 
perhaps you had better go on your old dear simple 
way at present ; it will give you occupation whilst 
I am away from you/' 

" Yes, I had better keep myself as busy as I 
can. And now let us go out and buy a portmanteau 
for you.'' 

" And we will take Mr. Midass on our way. I 
wonder what he will say to it. He is too much of 
a philosopher to be surprised at anything; but the 
news, painful though it is, will interest him. Put 
your hat on, Janie, and let us go at once. 

" It is indeed most painful news in many ways, 
said Mrs. Lorrayne, as they left the cottage on 
their expedition ; '^ but the way his wife will take 
it, is what I cannot guess at ; she at least will be 
surprised.'' 

By this, it will be seen, that the easy-going 
Sluggard had in the interval of our last interview 
with him, become a married man. Marriage is at 
all times somewhat of a lottery ; but when sluggards 
of middle age take to themselves young girls, it is a 
lottery with a vengeance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE SLUGGAED'S WIPE. 



Paul would gladly have postponed his call at 
Salisbury House if he could have done so; but, 
holding the position which he did there, the thing 
was quite impossible. The day was mild and sunny, 
and there was no. east wind; so the Sluggard 
was sitting in his favourite seat, smoking the cus- 
tomary pipe. He looked comfortable, but perhaps 
not quite so much so as was usual, for he wore an 
ordinary suit of clothes in place of the loose robe, 
and his easy shoes or slippers were replaced by 
boots. Still, take him all in all, the man looked 
noways discontented, nor was he so: there was 
simply a look as though his mode of life was some- 
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what changed; it might be for the worse^ or it might 
be for the better. 

As the Lorraynes walked up to him, he rose 
with much politeness and led the way indoors. 

*'Toa will excuse my troubling you at this 
hour/* said Paul; ''but it was hardly to be avoided. 
I have to start for Gloucestershire directly I can get 
a few things together, and I have come at once to 
teU you." 

" For Gloucestershire ! Then your uncle has 
sent for you at last 1 He will take you from me, 
I suppose ? " 

'' My poor uncle is dead, Mr. Midass. I have 
had a letter to tell me of his sudden death." 

'' Died suddenly did he ! Well, it saved his 
friends the trouble of a long illness. You have not 
even the trouble of regretting him." 

'' It seems that just before the last he thought 
of me more kindly ; and as that is so, I grieve that 
I could not shake him by the hand once more.'' 
And your cousin was his next heir ? " 
My cousin is dead too. He was drowned ofE 
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Gibraltar^ and it was his sudden death which caused 
my uncle a fit of apoplexy. Poor Gerard was indeed 
a favourite with everyone/* 

" Then you inherit the estate ! You will not 
like me to congratulate you, so I will refrain. I 
shall lose my secretary at once, of course ? '' 

'^ Yes, I shall have to leave as soon as possible ; 
but I shall not forget your kindness, Mr. Midass ; 
and the worldly wisdom I have learnt from you will 
be useful to me/' 

'' We shall be quite sorry to leave Windslow/' 
said Mrs. Lorrayne; ''but I hope we shall see 
something of yourself and Mrs. Midass now and 
then ? '' 

''Mrs. Midass talks of London,^' said the 
Sluggard, with a low fat laugh. "She will be 
here directly, if you can remain a moment. The 
fact is,'* he added, " she is afraid of freckles, and 
is gone upstairs to put some preparation on her 
face before we go out driving. What do you say 
to that, Mrs. Lorrayne ? " 

" Going to London, Mr. Midass ! Afraid of 
freckles ! You are joking, of course ? " 
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'' Indeed I am not. Some people alter in new 
positions. Mrs. Midass is one of them/' and then 
the man gave way to the fat low laugh again. 

If this were so, there must, indeed, be a sterling 
alteration, for Bessie Hobnutt was almost puri- 
tanical in her views. But while they thought upon 
these things, the young wife made her entry. 

She was beautifully dressed, and dressed with 
taste; and her natural, simple beauty was much set 
off by her adornment; but she seemed afraid to 
trust herself to speak. Her natural shyness she 
could not shake off all at once, and so she stood in 
silence. There was no stupid dulness with her 
manner, but she looked like some pretty child, who 
stands abashed before her seniors. She was pale 
and delicate, and her long fingers, which seemed as 
though they had never known hard work, rested on 
the table in front of her. 

'' How do you do ? '' said Mrs. Lorrayne, hold- 
ing out her hand; ''we had hoped to have seen 
something of you of late.'' 

'' Thank you kindly," said Bessie, '' I have but 
little time for pleasure." 
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" She finds married life somewhat burdensome 
I fear,'^ said Mr. Midass with a smile. 

'' I have my duties to perform, John/' said the 
young wife. 

'' You have to see that I dress properly, as well 
as yourself, Bessie." 

" Even so, John. We must dress according to 
our station in the world ; is it not so, ma'am ? " she 
added to Mrs. Lorrayne. 

''We should dress according to our station in 
the world, I think. That is a very pretty dress 
you have on, Mrs. Midass ; did you get it here ? '' 

''It comes from Paris; I am so glad you 
Kke it.'' 

" London dresses are not good enough for us, 
are they, Bessie ?" said Mr. Midass. 

"You said they were the best, and I wish to do 
my best in everything." 

" Quite right, Bessie, I said so certainly ; and 
you agreed with me most aptly." 

But the Lorraynes had their business to get 
through, and so taking leave of the newly-married 
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couple they started on a portmanteau hunt^ and to 
try and find an impossibility ; namely, black cloth- 
ing ready made, which would look otherwise than 
commonplace and vulgar. 

" What do you think of that, Paul ? '^ said the 
wife, when they were in the road again ; " the meek 
little gardener^s daughter hankering after Paris 
finery ! Perhaps I shall break out into gay clothing 



now/' 
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Ah! I fancy those meek puritanical shy sort 
of natures often conceal a disposition which it is 
impossible to understand. How pretty she looked, 
and how ladylike ! She is just the person to suit 
the Sluggard; she will be a constant study of 
character for him/' 

''Yes, but she seems to lead him already j] I 
shouldn't be surprised if she turned out a regular 
termagant — I shouldn't indeed." ^ 

" Wants to go to London too ! They will have 
a fine house in Mayf air, I dare say ; and she will 
be one of the beauties of the season some day." 

She looks so refined too! She is certainly 
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very difEerent from other girls ; and if her head is 
not turned by riches, she may be as good and 
charitable as she talked of being." 

"I believe all her good instincts will remain; 
she will simply graft the airs and graces of the fine 
lady on to them/^ 

" I am afraid Mr. Midass has made a mistake, 
Paul; he seemed so happy before with his dressing- 
gown and slippers. Now he has to wear patent 
leather, and tight clothes, and to look cheerful, when 
perhaps he is not altogether so.'^ 

"No one can tell at present how it may turn 
out. He will have his ups and downs like other 
married people.^' 

"Not all other married people, dear Paul! 
Our love has seen no changes ; destitution has not 
altered us for one short moment, and has but bound 
us closer still together.'^ 

" True, dearest Janie ; but where will you find 
another like yourself ? " 

With such loving words and phrases upon their 
lips, they reached the portmanteau-shop, and, a 
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selection being made, the ready-made tailor^s was 
next visited. 

" What can I have the pleasure of showing you, 
sir ? '' said the tailor. '^ Something light for the 
spring? I have some beautiful trouserings — ^in 
fact one of the choicest stocks which I have ever 
offered to the public ; this way, sir." 

There was no great way to walk, for the shop 

was but twelve feet square; but there were two 

chairs in it, which the obsequious vendor handed 

to his customers. 

''Have you a black cloth suit that would fit 
me ? " asked Paul. 

The man gave no answer for the moment; 
merely screwing up his mouth, placing his head on 
one side, and smiling amiably. 

'' Have I a suit of black to fit you ? XJ-m ; 
perhaps there is not another man in my profession 
who has a choicer stock of goods, either black or 
coloured ! ^' 

It may be that the good tailor found this sorfr of 
trumpet-blowing useful; but it was woefully wanting 
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in practical veracity. The choice aasortment of 
black cloths consisted of a few suits for boys and 
youths^ some blac^ garments for men^ which had 
apparently done duty for funereal purposes before, 
and some clothing which, if it had been ever black, 
reflected great discredit on the dyer. If the gentle- 
man would try on some of these eligible garments, 
he could step into the back parlour, where there 
was a glass, and he would have ocular demonstration 
that what had been stated was strictly within 
bounds. No one would disturb him in the back 
parlour ; he could take his time. 

But as Paul did not wish to attend his uncle^s 
funeral as a scarecrow, he hardened his heart against 
the tempting ofEer and left the shop. 

As it would be clearly impossible to meet with 
what he wanted, it was decided that he should go 
to London early in the morning, and having suited 
himself as best he might there, take the rail to 
Gloucestershire. Before they returned, Mrs. Lorrayne 
made some necessary purchases to carry out her 
plan of dressmaking, and then they turned towards 
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home again. As they trod the dusty road, how 
different was the world to them. The cottages and 
gardens which they passed would soon be lost in 
interest ; the homely faces of the occupiers would 
see them no more. Their present home was but a 
cottage, like the rest ; but soon '' the place thereof 
would know them no more,^^ for life's dial marked 
an altered time, which carried with it changes of 
great magnitude ; among them that — ^f rom Poverty 
to Wealth. 

As they passed Laurel Cottage, they were unde- 
cided whether to look in upon the Westdales, 
or to wait until the evening. They decided to 
adopt the latter plan; for the artist would have 
then returned, and would be refreshed and ready 
to aid them in whatever way they needed his 
assistance. So they walked on, and were again 
at Bose Bank. Before they entered, they stood 
looking down the road with earnest faces ; for they 
could see the end of Cut-throat Lane, and to think 
of it could not but intensify their sense of what had 
happened. Paul, as he gazed, could not but think 
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once more of the sad night, when want and hunger 
had almost driven out the spark of life. He could 
picture once again the shadows from the trees upon 
the moonlit ground, and see the Sluggard, with his 
fluttering robe and slippers, and long pipe, hastening 
upon his charitable errand. It was not quite a year 
since this had taken place. Goodness and mercy 
had pursued him gently ; and now, while he was 
lying down in green but narrow pastures, had, as it 
were, sprung upon his shoulders and loaded him 
with wealth and honour. Oh ! what a trust he held 
in future ! As he had been dealt with, so must he 
deal to others. He must ever be ready to the call 
for charity, to the piteous cry for help. 



CHAPTER VII. 



WESTDALE^S COMMISSION. 



Paul and his wife were on the point of making 
their intended call at Laurel Cottage when the 
Westdales appeared before their gate. They did 
not know the nature of the startling news from 
Gloucestershire, but Westdale had seen Mr. Midass 
at his gateway, and had learned that something very 
strange had happened. The Sluggard, with that 
consideration which proved his innate sense of 
delicacy, had refrained from blurting out his secre- 
tary's advancement, leaving it for himself to tell 
the news; and the Westdales, who were not less 
curious than most people as to the welfare of their 
friends, set out for Rose Bank so soon as they had 
finished their evening meal. 
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Nothing could be more opportune than their 
arrival, because there were sundry little mendings 
and stitches wanting in her husband^s wardrobe, 
which Mrs. Lorrayne felt that she could execute, the 
while she talked or listened; and therefore, when 
she saw the faces of the friends she loved so well, 
she was even more pleased than usual. A day 
seldom passed, indeed, without their meeting at 
some portion of it; but it was usually in the 
morning that the women saw each other, and 
during the hours when their husbands were absent 
at their work. 

''Mr. Midass has told Arthur that something 
has happened to you, but he wouldn^t say what,^^ 
said Mrs. Westdale to her friend. ''Perhaps he 
didn^t known himself, poor man, and therefore 
couldn't.'' 

" Come in, dear, and we will tell you everything. 
Yes, something has indeed happened. It is like a 
tragedy, in which some of the actors fall, while 
others reap the benefit," said Mrs. Lorrayne, 
leading the way into the little parlour. 
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"Yes/' said Westdale, ''the battle of life is 
like our naval warfare. Some fall overboard, while 
others gain the deck and hold their own to meet 
promotion/' 

''An apt comparison/' said Paul. "My poor 
Cousin Gerard has met his death by the capsizing of 
a boat at sea, and has been drowned/' 

" I am sorry to hear it/' said Westdale, "for, by 
all accounts, he was a good fellow enough. You are 
tiie heir then ? " 

" I am more than that, Westdale. The shock 
of G-erard's death was too great for my poor uncle : 
he is also dead. It seems incredible ; but I have 
had a letter from Mr. Small to tell me formally 
that it is so/' 

" Then you are the lord of Woodleigh ? I wish 
it had come about less suddenly ; but as you are not 
responsible for that I must congratulate you." 

" At present I can feel no other sense than that 
of sorrow. My poor uncle ! If he can see me 
now, preparing to set out for Woodleigh on the 
morrow, what will be his feelings ? Perhaps, when 
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men are dead, the sight of others stepping into 
their places will form the hell, or something like it, 
which the guilty soul must suffer/^ 

^' He was beginning to feel kindly towards you, 
Paul. Is it not a comfort to us, dear ? ^' said 
Mrs. Lorrayne to her friend. " There is little doubt 
that he would have been very friendly had he lived. 
I am sure I wish he had.^^ 

^^And so you are to be mistress of Wood- 
leigh ! ^^ said Mrs. Westdale. '^ You will forget 
us humdrum folks at Windslow.^' 

" Forget you ! ^' was the answer. '^ Forget the 
scene of such events as have been present to us ! 
In prosperity we may grow indifferent, but friend- 
ship such as yours can only cease to be remembered 
with our lives. No; every thought of what has 
passed will be hallowed by the love which we shall 
always feel for you ; and if we could but take you 
with us, the truest friends that we have ever known, 
it would help to cheer us in this our change from 
narrow means to riches.^^ 

*^ You cannot feel more warmly towards us that 
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we to you. Perhaps the time may come when we 
may see you in your comfortable home. I have a 
pleasant recollection of it, for the day I spent there 
was a happy one.^^ 

'^ Westdale/' said Paul, " you are an artist. I 
will give you a commission, if you will not think me 
boastful. I want a picture of our poor dwelling in 
Cut-throat Lane, with as much of the garden, and 
lane, and distance as you can give me. You can 
introduce perhaps some figures — my wife and chil- 
dren, and myself — and when this is done, and you 
are staying with us, as I hope you will, I will get 
you to paint me a companion picture — the hand- 
some country-house, with its fine gardens and noble 
forest trees. Here, too, you can introduce the 
figures as before, and these two pictures shall hang 
up side by side, to keep remembrance fresh within 
me, of how events may blot out one and raise 
another.^' 

" A good idea/^ said Westdale, musingly. " I 
will undertake the double commission with pleasure. 
What do you say to a short series ? I might begin 
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with — first, the happy days of childhood, and show 
you playing in the park at Woodleigh ; second, the 
toiling student poring over his design ; third, the 
patentee, full of sanguine hope, holding his model 
in his arms; fourth, a scene of poverty in the 
miserable home you have been describing; and, 
fifth, the change to Woodleigh, where, with your 
family, you are looking round at the scenes you 
remember as a child/^ 

" What it is to have an artist's fancy ! ^' said 
Paul. ''Pretty as your suggestion is, it would 
hardly be explanatory to others; for it might 
suggest that by some power of my own I had 
advanced myself. Alas ! it is not so. Had this 
but been deferred until my patent was acknow- 
ledged, then indeed my true position would be 
different. As it is, I have done nothing to raise 
myself above my fellows — nothing, at least, that is 

acknowledged. But the time will come when '^ 

He did not continue the sentence, for he had ex- 
pressed his sanguine views so often to his friend, 
that, at the present moment, when fate had raised 
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liim up so suddenly, he thought it might sound 
arrogant to talk of more advancement. 

'' Well," said Westdale, " the fancy is my own. 
I shall perhaps make studies of the series, and, if I 
like them, make from them finished pictures. Of 
course, you need not buy them ; but I can exhibit 
them, and can take care that your story is not 
recognised*^' 

''Why should men not know my history, 
Westdale? I am one of those whose pride finds 
yent in toiling unassisted for the welfare of the 
world. Surrounded by everything, I shall now 
feel some oppression from my ease ; for, although I 
shall work on, I shall not know the sweets which 
come from unassisted labour, or the rapture of 
success gained by myself alone.'' 

'' Well," said the artist, " I will try and execute 
two pictures such as you suggest ; and if you do 
not like them, they are the sort of subjects which 
will sell. Anyhow I shall have my models for 
nothing," he added smiling.. 

" Oh,, if you could only live near us ! " said 
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Mrs. Lorrayne. '^If you could only take some 
pretty cottage every summer near us, how charming 
it. would be! '^ 

^^You will soon forget us, dear/^ said Mrs. 
Westdale, jestingly. ^^AU the grand people in 
the county will soon be trooping to your door, 
and will lavish flattery on the young proprietors, 
about to make their little kingdom pleasant to 
their neighbours.^^ 

But the gentle woman to whom these words 
were said, could not bear the jest. The thought 
of strangers with their hollow phrases and con- 
ventional ideas, smote upon her heart and filled 
her soul with dread. 

'^Pray do not jest on such a subject/^ she said. 
^' We are so happy now, and seemed to be advancing 
so quietly, that this sudden change oppresses me. 
I have often thought of it, dear, and I believe that 
those who live almost from hand to mouth, are 
happier than the rich. There is, with riches, nearly 
always discontentment — a longing for something 
which never comes — a palling of the appetite, which 
looks for fresh excitement, but finds no flavour in it." 
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''Why, Janie/^ said Paul, "you are almost as 
mucli of a philosopher as Mr. Midass ! " 

'' Am I, Paul ! Mr. Midass carries out my 
thoughts in practice. He is rich, and accumulates 
wealth ; but lives a life of simplicity, as though he 
had Very moderate means. I must tell you about 
his wife/' she added to her visitors. '' The demure 
little Bessie Hobnutt has developed already into an 
elegantly-dressed beauty. You cannot think how 
pretty she looked to-day.^' 

'' The poor Sluggard ! " said Mrs. Westdale, 
laughing. '' I hope she wonH worry him to death, 
although I think he almost deserves to be made 
miserable for marrying her. I believe she is really 
a very good girl; but with her queer puritanical 
notions, there is no knowing what she may do* 
The very reverse of what one would expect, I 
should imagine.^' 

'' Perhaps Mr. Midass will commission me to 
paint her portrait/' said Westdale. "You see 1 
have an eye to business ! " he added. 

"I believe she is quite original/' said Paul, 
" and won't be satisfied until she is a fashionable 
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lady. She is naturally refined, and will soon pick 
np the conventionalities of society. There is already 
a change in the establishment. Mrs. Feabody has 
left; and Bessie's father does little work himself, 
beyond superintending a younger man.'^ 

'^ Beer, I suppose ! '^ said Westdale. ^' The 
elysium of such men is a continual boose.'* 

It was ten o'clock before the Westdales left; 
and in order that no time might be lost upon the 
morrow in looking for black garments, Paul accepted 
the loan of some belonging to his friend. 

They parted at the gate, and Westdale looked 
along the moonlit road and saw the shadows of the 
trees upon it, and his recollection was carried back 
once more to the sad events which had occurred 
but twelve short months before. As to the 
Lorraynes, these memories were constantly recur- 
ring ; but now they felt a keener sense of what had 
happened; and with that deep gratitude and thank- 
fulness which the trne and honest always feel for 
mercies, they went in to rest, with minds divided 
by the past and future. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PAUL GOES TO WOODLEIGH. 



The following morning Paul went up early to 
London^ and took tlie first train for Gloucester. 
Although he was going to a house of mourning, 
it was impossible not to feel some pleasurable 
excitement in the journey, sad as the circumstances 
were in many ways. It was years since he had 
travelled on this line; and as he passed the different 
stations and marked the alterations, there was much 
to interest him. As he sat in the carriage in com- 
pany with some well-dressed people, he wondered 
for a minute what they thought of him, with his 
great beard, and dressed in borrowed plumes. 
He had, however, the satisfaction of feeliug that, 
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whatever course their thinking took, he was in a 
position which the world would envy; for he was 
going down to see once more a family estate, which 
had become his own, and would be his children's 
after him. Not that there was any satisfaction in 
being envied by his fellow-men; but there was 
certainly a novel sense in knowing that he who had 
hitherto been looked on as an impecunious, and 
therefore as a creature not worth much regard, 
would now be courteously treated by his well- 
dressed fellow-passengers, did they but know his 
status at the moment. 

Nearly true to time the train reached Gloucester, 
and then, as Woodleigh was some miles distant, he 
took a fly and drove there. Yes, there were the 
same old cottages and houses along the road ; there 
was The Hare and Hounds, a beershop, which as a 
boy he had always thought so snug-looking and 
inviting ; and there was Eaymond's Farm, where he 
had been often entertained and hospitably treated, 
and had caught sparrows in the ivy on the walls. 
And there, too, was the farmer himself, standing at 
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the gate and meditating, after the manner of such 
men, with apparent stolid pertinacity. He leant 
upon a stick now, and his back was bent ; but he 
seemed contented, and if he was so, he had not much 
to grumble at. And now he neared the village. 
There was the old church surrounded by a belt of 
trees and evergreens. How he should like to walk 
among the graves again, and read the curious 
rhyming on the stones! How he should like 
to mark where kindly hands, guided by tender 
thoughts, had strewn spring flowers on the dust 
of those who once had trod the soil with them! 
Yes, he could find it in his heart to stop and pass 
amongst the tombs ; but he must hurry on, and in 
a day or two he should be there on duty, returning 
to the ground the human dust and ashes. 

Now he is at the lodge. He is evidently looked 
for, for the keeper^s wife is holding the gate open, 
and drops a curtsy as he passes through, although 
.flhe cannot see him. 

How gay the cowslips look and the clumps of 
primroses ! There are the noble elms. There is a 
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rabbit, the first that he has seen for many a day. 
How it reminds him of his boyhood ! There is the 
belt of pines. They give off fragrant healthy odour 
as he passes, and the sweet scent—- he knows not 
why — ^brings back his boyhood more completely 
than many other things he sees. There is a Sight 
of pigeons, winging their way afield from the great 
dovecote, which has stood so many years in its 
retired spot. He hears the chiming of the stable* 
clock, that wonder to the simple country folks, who 
almost think its cleverness is caused by witchcraft. 
He notes the deep-mouthed bloodhound, who hears 
the rolling of the distant wheels and gives the voice 
of warning ; and then, craning through^the window, 
he sees the noble solid structure which shall hence- 
forth be his home, and that of those he loves so 
dearly. No painted stuccoed building that ! The 
cool gray stone, tempered with age and lichen, 
speaks of ancestry and the coming and the going of 
many a lord and master. His time is coming now, 
and for a few short years, perhaps, he will retain 
possession, until, like him who will be carried to 
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liis resting-place so soon, lie too makes room for 
his successor. 

But wlio is that he sees upon the gravel-walk f 
Surely it is the curate ! Yes, it is Simon Small 
who is expecting him, and who stops the driver 
with his upraised hand. 

Paul Lorrayne was quickly out and by his 
side. 

" I thought you would be here about this time,'' 
said Simon. " Who would have thought, when I 
saw you last year, you would be here so soon as 
master ! It is no time for congratulations, and I 
cannot do so while your uncle liQ3 mthin ; but may 
Heaven bless you and yours ! May this house be 
blest in happiness to you ! '' 

The words, although they showed good feeling, 
were commonplace enough perhaps; but the 
speaker's manner was so manly, so solemn without 
cant, that Paul was touched. '^I want no con- 
gratulation," he said, '' though I thank you deeply 
for your kind expressions. That portion of your 
letter in which you speak of my uncle's changing 
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views towards me, was welcome; but the double 
loss is very grieyous. How are my dear aunt and 
Ethel ? '' 

'*^Both well. You see your uncle was an old 
man, and could not live for ever. Your aunt, with 
all her gentleness, is a sensible woman, and feels 

this, and therefore " Simon paused a moment, 

thinking for an apt expression, '* and therefore the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,'' he said at 
last. 

The line is often used by canting hypocrites, 
who think to air their sanctimoniousness by words 
they do not feel ; but in Simon's mouth there was a 
pleasant, almost an amusing sound about them, 
which comforted, while they did not grate upon the 
ear. 

" Let us go in," said Paul ; and leaving the fly 
to bring on the new portmanteau, he walked towards 
the house. 

Was it in human nature to help a sense of 
ownership from creeping over him as he went up 
the handsome flight of steps ? He did his best to 
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keep the feeling down, but still a sense of being 
tbere as master would come over him. Proud 
though he was in some ways, such pride at such a 
moment filled him with self -contempt, and he kept 
his eyes on his companion, as though the example 
of his sober ease would bring him to the same state 
of mind. As he passes through the entrance, the 
old butler recognises him, and bows his welcome ; 
but he notes the black clothes seem very poorly 
made, and wonders who his tailor is. The old man, 
as he looks upon the tall and manly, though ill- 
dressed figure, cannot help thinking how different 
Captain Gerard would have looked, had the nasty 
boat but kept upright, and not have cast him into 
the briny ocean. 

But now Paul enters the library, and there he 
sees his aunt and cousin. 

"Paul!^^ said the former, "so after all these 
years we meet again, when there is no hand but 
mine to grasp your own ! He loved you, Paul ; 
he did indeed ! He was on the point of yielding. In 
his heart of hearts he had already yielded; so think 
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kindly of liiin, Paul; and when you help to lay him 
in the ground, do not hate to think that when you 
go there too you will sleep by him. Dear nephew, 
this is indeed a pleasure to see you once again I 
A youth when last I saw you, and now a man 
verging towards middle age/^ / 

^' My dearest aimt,^' said Paul, touched by her 
words and altered looks, " would that I could have 
grasped my uncle's hand in life once more; but 
as it cannot be, you may rest certain that my 
thoughts ascend in love to where he is. He that 
can nurse ill-will against an old man's seeming anger 
must be contemptible indeed. He denied me help 
no doubt ; but who knows, perhaps he wished that 
I should win my spurs myself, and therefore kept 
aloof. At all events I feel that he had changed 
towards me, and that in spirit we were friends 
again.^' 

But Ethel was standing by his side, waiting 
his recognition. "You have not quite forgotten 
your old playmate^ I hope?'' she said, holding 
out her hand. 
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Paul looked at her. Could tliis handsome, 
stately creature^ so tall and fall of life and 
strength apparently, be the little, thin-legged, 
lanky, haram-scarum child he knew some sixteen 
years ago ? Yes ; it was she, but how wonder- 
fully had she changed! What man is there 
who does not see and admire beauty in a 
woman? Paul looked at her with admiration, 
and then he glanced at Simon, whose eyes 
were also fixed upon the girl with tenderness. 
The curate had told him, when he had called 
in Cut-throat Lane, in which direction lay his 
hopes; but for such a man as he to love, 
and, what was more, to win the love of such a 
girl as Ethel, was more than he could fancy. 
True, he did not know his cousin^s love of quiet, 
imadorned simpHcity j he had no knowledge of 
her taste for simple country life, and those 
pursuits which find their interest in the poorer 
classes ; but that she should ' love this long- 
l^ged curate, seemed to stamp her very different 
from most young ladies in the same position. 
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His knowledge of the world could tell him, 
that whoever married Simon Small must be 
content to pass a life apart from fashion^s course, 
and to cast aside the glitter for the homely 
practical. Paul hated show and ostentation; and as 
he looked upon this handsome cousin, his heart 
warmed towards her; for he recognised a spirit 
somewhat kindred with his own, and felt how 
pleasant would his wife find such a friend who 
would probably live near them when she married. 

" I might well have forgotten you, Ethel,'' he 
said at last, when he had somewhat recovered his 
surprise ; '* but you are changed. I could hardly 
have believed so great a change in anyone.'' 

" Yes ; we are all changed, Paul. You are very 
much altered ; but men — especially those who work 
hard — change more than women, in early life at 
least." 

^^ It may be so ; but it delights me to see you 
as you are. In this sad time for all of us, I am 
glad that you — ^my sole remaining relative on my 
father's side — are full of health and strength. 
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What a dreadful loss you have sustained, dear 
Ethel/' 

"Yes, indeed; but I feel that our turn will 
come so soon, that we have hardly time to wonder 
that some have left before us. You will think me a 
strange creature, Paul, but I am one of those— of 
those very few perhaps — who do not look upon the 
loss of those we love as quite a time for sorrow. I 
do not love their memory less ; but my hopes are 
in the future, when we shall meet again. What is 
a few short years of separation ? Let us try and 
do what work we can with cheerfulness, and the 
pace we go at will bring us very soon to their 
position in the churchyard." 

As Paul listened, his interest in this girl 
increased. Her philosophy was not the selfish 
one of, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die;'' but, "let us work on cheerfully, taking the 
rough and smooth together ; that we may meet at 
last in rest and peace, and pass our time in this 
world in all the happiness, which pure and upright 
hearts can generally find." It was delightful to 
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find that in place of useless wailing there was a 
cheerful bowing to the will of Heaven, and that 
arrangements might be made in every way with 
calm deliberate judgment. The sister did not 
mourn the brother less, or the poor widow hw 
old husband, because they recognised that those 
they loved had started on their journey in advance. 
They did not hold the dear ones in their minds 
with less persistence, because they used their usual 
tones and went about their duties with their usual 
vigour. No; their love was woman's love in all 
its deep devotion of remembrance, but being 
without the ordinary downcast mopishness of grief 
on such occasions, the relief to Paul was very 
great. It gave him an opportunity of making 
many suggestions for the future which were both 
timely and necessary, and this being so, the time 
did not hang so heavy on his hands as he had 
thought it would. 

Simon Small remained to dinner, and before he 
left he smoked a pipe with Paul in the study. 
Over a pipe at night there are many things a 
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man may tell another, whicli without it he would 
never think of uttering; and so it was with Paul 
and Simon. The former told what had been his 
hopes and fears of late, and how this accession to 
wealth caused him no pleasurable feeling; and 
that he would rather succeed with his patent than 
own a kingdom. The thought that his wife and 
children would now be placed beyond the power of 
want, let what would happen to him, was consoling ; 
but for himself, he said, all he cared for was enough 
to give him undivided time to work his plans, and 
benefit mankind by means of them. 

As to Simon: he spoke of others first ;_ of 
improvements which he fondly hoped might be 
made in the dwellings of the poor ; of his love for 
Gerard; his regard for the old squire, against 
whom he did not breathe the least complaint ; and 
then he told of what was next his heart— his love 
for Ethel. Simon was too simple to be shy ; and 
there he sat, his smooth and gentle face looking 
full of calm contentment, telling how, when some- 
thing was settled as to his future plans, he hoped 
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to marry, and to pass his life in doing what he 
might for others ; cheered by the constant presence 
of his hearths desire. In Simon^s company there 
was always rest ; there was no hurry or excitement, 
and if a bear had come into the room, he would 
have done his best to put it out again without the 
loss of cool composure. 

'^What has my uncle done about the living? 
Who has he appointed ?" asked Paul. 

"There has been no appointment. I do not 
know what was in his mind about it ; but I suppose 
he would have made some selection soon,^* said 
the curate. 

" Made no appointment ! Why, Mr. Forbes 
has been dead three months and more.^^ 

" Yes ; the living has been vacant some time. 
You see it is an important matter; he was quite 
right not to hurry over it.'' 

Paul looked at the man in silence. There was 
not the slightest look of irritation that he was not 
appointed to this living, and yet, circumstanced as 
he was, it was a matter of the utmost interest. 
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" Did my uncle never tell you anything about it ? " 
he asked at last. 

'^ All he told me was this ; that he should never 
think o£ placing me there. He thought me quite 
unfitted to be rector, and so I am, I fancy. He 
told me this, however ; that whoever was appointed 
he would ask that I should be retained as curate. 
It was kind o£ him to say so much, because I am 
somewhat dull as a companion, and I was con- 
stantly obliged to come here, both on account o£ 
Miss Lorrayne and on parish matters." 

" Dull as a companion ! '' echoed Paul ; " what 
has that to do with it? You have been here 
for several years, and I suppose have done your 
duty." 

" I have tried to do my duty certainly; but 
you see I have literally nothing but my stipend, 
literally nothing; except my poultry-yard, which 
is a pretty little source of income; for I take 
a quantity of prizes, and sell eggs for sitting 
at high prices. So you see I cani^ot expect 
promotion such as Woodleigh; and, .besides, I 
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have no desire for it. I have always held that 
enough to supply our simple wants is all we want 
in this world, and nearly all we ought to have/' 

Paul again sat looking at this man, feeling 
a curious twinge of pleasure as he did so. How 
like his own were this man's views in many ways ! 
He too had no wish for riches, and would rather 
win the blessing of his fellow-men by his invention, 
than live a life of simply pleasant ease. How 
consoling, how resting, was this curate's simple 
mind and honest manly nature ! He would be 
as a pearl of great price to him as a friend, and 
was worth his weight in gold. 

'' You were to be kept on as curate then ? " he 

asked. 

"It was not settled, because that could not 
have been arranged at present; but I had your 
uncle's promise to use his interest." 

"The late rector wished to part with yoa 

then ? " 

"Yes; I am not sure whether I told you at 
Windslow. He disapproved of my talking to 
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Miss Lorrayne in tlie cliurchyard on one occasion ; 
bat I mnst also add that we were laughing^ 
rather loudly so far as concerned myself — and 
lie addressed words to me, and by implication to 
your cousin, wbicli required withdrawal. Before 
I had time to apply for such withdrawal, I received 
a notice to vacate my cure at the end of the usual 
six months, unless I tendered an apology, which, 
under the circumstances, I could not do ; the result 
being, that the notice remains in force, and I must 
leave unless the next holder will consent to keep 



me." 






I thought Mr. Forbes was considerate.'' 
So he was, and so I think he wished to 
be; but he had a great dislike to seeing lovers 
in company with each other. He didn't deny 
that marriage was a proper institution; but he 
said the making love was — I think the word he 
used was 'sickening;' so that when he saw your 
cousin and myself together, talking and laughing 
over our future plans, he was irritated, and wished 
to know what we were saying." 
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" Wished to know what you were saying V 

"Yes; and I told him, since he wished it. 
It so happened we were talking about him, and 
Miss Lorrayne was saying — partly in jest I 
suppose — that when he died I should have the 
living. Well, he brought it on himself you see, 
so I felt that I was not to blame; but his anger 
was very marked. I had a great respect for him ; 
but he could be angry, very angry, at times; 
and he was so on this occasion. I had a great 
respect for him, and his sister has told me since 
his death that he respected me, so that my heart 
warms towards his memory.^^ 

" We all give way to anger at times no doubt,^' 
said Paul, '^ and we bitterly repent it afterwards I 
hope, so that this story should not stand against 
him in our hearts ; but you have been hardly done 
by. Small.'' 

"I don't know that. Mr. Forbes had a 
right to his own views ; the only thing was, that 
he was wanting in propriety to Miss Lorrayne; 
that I could not stand." 
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" The living is in my gift now, is it not ? Of 
course, wliile my uncle lies unburied, I don't want 
to assume the airs of ownership ; but since this 
subject has cropped up, I may as well speak my 
thoughts/' 

"You are, of course, the patron; and when you 
have had time, you will find many men of good 
position suited for it in every way. Your uncle 
was besieged by applicants; they travelled hundreds 
of miles to see him, and letters came by scores/' 

" I shall have no difficulty in the matter. You 
can hardly doubt that I should offer you the living. 
If you will accept it. Small, do take it ; for I know 
no man I would so soon have near me as yourself,' ' 

''I am unfitted to be rector. I have no 
inanners. I am a great, awkward, stupid lout, that 
can hardly hold his own in the society about us. 
No ; I am much better fitted for a curate, and if I 
can but stay on here I shall be quite happy." 

"Then I will not press you — at all events 
to-night ; because, as my uncle has not made the 
offer to you, I would rather not speak further for 

VOL. III. I 
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the next few days; but anyhow you know my 
wishes.*' 

''Your kindness is very great, Mr. Lorrayne; 
but I should lose many a simple pleasure if I took 
you at your word. Think of my poultry-yard ! All 
my cocks and hens know me — they do, indeed.'* 

" You could keep them, I suppose ? *' 

" Not so well. You see I am a sort of poultry- 
dealer and egg -merchant now; and if I were 
Eector of Woodleigh, I should have to do very 
differently/' 

'^ There is no harm in keeping poultry, even if 
you were a duke." 

''No; but I must dress differently; and wear 
gloves^ and entertain; and do things which I am 
unfitted for." 

'' Well, Small, perhaps my cousin Ethel will be 
able to persuade you if I cannot." 

The two men remained talking until a late hour, 
for Simon had so much to tell about the neighbour- 
hood, and Paul so much to learn, that the subject 
was a hard one to exhaust. At length, however, 
the curate rose to go^ and Paul, as he undressed 
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himself, heard the bloodhound in the stable^yard 
uttering his deep and melancholy bark^ as he 
marked the footsteps of the curate passing along 
the carriage-drive to gain his lodging. 

A strange sensation often takes possession of 
us when we visit — after years of absence — a house 
which we have known in childhood; but if that 
house by chance becomes our own, and we return to 
it as owner^ how twofold strange it seems ! The 
curtains to the bed we sleep in, the stain upon the 
marble washstand^ the faded patch upon the carpet^ 
all seem the same, as though no lapse of years had 
taken place. But if we chance to catch a glimpse 
within the mirror, the lines upon our faces, or the 
whitened hair, unfold the tale and bring about & 
melancholy sadness. It was so with Paul. The 
furniture was just what he remembered j the very 
smell of lavender was just the same. But he, how 
did he look ? Prom the laughing, merry boy, he 
had become the grave and thoughtful man, and 
the days of his years were probably half spent. 
He longed to spend the latter portion in profit 
to himself and others. 

I 2 
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When the funeral was over, Paul Lorrayne returned 
at once to Windslow^ with the understanding that 
he should bring his wife and children back again 
as soon as possible. He had proposed that his aunt 
and cousin should live on at Woodleigh undisturbed 
by him ; but this they had most positively declined^ 
upon the ground that no disturbance would take 
place^ and that they could not manage the estate. 
Mrs. Lorrayne^ indeed^ looked forward to the 
presence of young children in the house with 
thoughts of ardent pleasure ; f or^ as we watch the 
opening bud^ our lives are pictured back to us^ 
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and we see tlie true development more clearly in 
the case of others than in ourselves. 

As to Ethel^ she had other plans. Simon had 
not told her of her cousin^s offer of the living; 
but she had felt sure that it would be offered^ and 
she was equally sure that it would be accepted. 
In her quiet way she looked forward to as much 
tranquil happiness as she thought it ought to be 
her lot to have. Her brother's loss was very 
grievous ; but since he could not be recalled^ 
she would take what Heaven sent her and be 
thankful ; and the Bectory was the position she 
most longed for. Her philosophy, as to living 
on a pittance, was not changed; but, if a better 
state of things were offered, she should certainly 
exchange the pittance for the handsome income; 
and as this was so, she waited with some slight 
impatience until her Simon should open up the 
subject. 

When Paul had driven off, she started for the 
jschools, which, during the past few days, she had 
not entered. Yes, there was Simon Small, talking 
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in his calm and comfortable manner to the school- 
mistress, and finding ont some hymns which he 
wished expressly to be practised. The nasal 
singing of the children had not improved, and 
the plan o£ holding their noses while they sang 
had been a failure ; but there were other methods ; 
and the curate was expounding one of them to 
the good schoolmistress, when Ethel entered. How 
true it is that what is meat for one, is poison for 
another! To Simon, the entrance of his loved 
one was meat indeed; but if the schoolmistress 
could have snuffed her out conveniently she would 
have done so. '' What did she want there ? ^* 
thought the instructress. "Her poor uncle was 
hardly buried before she came galavanting after 
Mr. Small. Why couldn't she mind her own 
business? It was disgraceful and ought to be 
put down, that it ought.*' Such were the thoughts 
of the schoolmistress; and Ethel, with her usual 
insight into human nature, half divined them ; but 
on that score she was indifferent, and, therefore, 
after a short visit and a few kindly words, she left 
with Simon. 
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" I am going to see Miss Forbes ; will you go 
witli me ? '^ she said. 

'^ Yes j I will go with you, Ethel/' said the 
curate, thinking how well the black became the 
handsome girl. ''But before we go there I want 
to tell you something. I did not like to mention 
it before, but it is this; your cousin has offered 
me the living. He has indeed more than offered 
it-^he has pressed it on me.'' 

'' Of course you will accept it ? " 
'' It's hard lines — ^it is indeed, Ethel." 
" Don't be stupid ; you know you would like it, 
if only for my sake." 

''It would be nice in some ways; but then, 
you see, we must sacrifice all our homely little 
plans; our Uving almost from hand to mouth, 
which you know has such attractions for me. 
Besides, what would the people in the neighbour- 
hood say ? They look upon me as a nobody." 

" Never mind what they think ; you are better 
than all the rest put together." 

'' I am an awkward lout — that's what I am." 

''You have more of the gentleman in your 
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little finger, Simon, than half these people have 
in their conventional bodies/' 

'' Oh Ethel ! '' 

"It's a fact. Besides^ you are not a lout, 
as you call it. If you were a lout I wouldn't 
think of marrying you. You are a dear, great. 
Christian, manly, simple Simon." 

"If you flatter me like this when we are 
married, Ethel, I shall get dreadfully conceited—* 
t shall indeed." 

" I • shan't flatter you then" said the girl 
laughing, " I shall probably hit you on the head 
with a wooden spoon occasionally." 

Simon looked at her for a moment without 
speaking, and then the joke seemed to dawn upon 
him so vividly, that he almost broke into one of his 
loud fits of laughter ; but he recovered himself and 
laughed mildly. 

" What shall I tell your cousin ? " he said after 
a pause. 

" Tell him ! Why tell him you will accept his 
offer. Of course if you like to make him some 
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pretty Kttle speech you can do so ; but it won't be 
necessary/' 

'' We shan't be so happy, Ethel. Just think of 
the pig we were to keep, and the eggs for sitting 
we were to sell." 

^' Eggs for sitting, Simon ? Who wants to sit 

oil ©ggs ? ^' 

" I mean for other people's hens to sit on. I 
make a good deal by that, as I have told you." 

" Let the hens sit on their own eggs then ; and 
as to the pig, we can have one just as fat." 

" Yes, we can have one as fat, but we cannot 
take the same interest in him." 

" Then we must interest ourselves in some other 
way; there are other things besides pigs." 

"I thought you had agreed with me so 
thoroughly, Ethel ? " 

'^ So I did, while you were to remain a poor 
curate; and I would have collected all the odds 
and ends for the — pig. But of course, i£ we go to 
the Eectory, we need not trouble ourselves with 
pigs, beyond looking at them now and then." 
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"I am very fond of pigs/' said Simon, who 
had acquired his liking partly from the interest he 
took in those of the poor parishioners. 

''Well, then, keep fifty pigs ; and, if they pay, 
so much the better. I would rather we had a nice 
herd of Aldemeys.'' 

'* I like Aldemeys too ; but upon the whole I 
think I prefer a mixed-bred cow, they look more 
homely.^' 

" If we go to the Rectory we must have every- 
thing very nice about us; that is part of my 
religious principle." 

"We shan't be as happy — ^we shan't I know. 
I shall never know what to say or do ; you will feel 
thoroughly ashamed of me." 

'' Don't talk such nonsense. Ton seem to fancy 
we shall always be entertaining or visiting. I am 
ware we shan't." 

" We shall have to give dinners I suppose." 

" Now and then, perhaps ; but a dinner is soon 
over, and then they go away." 

*' Of course, if you wish it, I will accept your 
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cousin's ofEer. So far as the poor are concerned, 
they will be glad to have me here I think. The 
rich are those who will object to me." 

'* Ah ! you don't know as much of this wicked 
world as I do; and perhaps the less you know of its 
wickedness the better. When you are Rector of 
Woodleigh, with a comfortable income, the people 
you fear will find you a very different person from 
Simon Small^ the curate.'' 

"I suppose they will. Well; I shall be just 
the same ; nothing can make me otherwise than a 
lout." 

'* I tell you, Simon, I won't have you call yourself 
a lout. You might as well call Sir Peter Pointer a 
lout because he dresses shabbily." 

^' Sir Peter Pointer is a high-bom gentleman. 
I am the son of a poor clergyman^ who had little 
more than I have now. Sir Peter, of course, can 
do what he likes ; he will never be a lout." 

^'I always think you look so comfortable, 
Simon. Your coats seem made for comfort, and fit 
80 easily." 
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"I am glad you like them, Ethel; they are 
comfortable I must own/' 

With such artless prattle on their lips, they 
reached the Eectory ; and artless though it was, it 
was near enough the point to enable them to 
express, in some sense, a portion of their future 
plans. Yes; there was the old gray building, at 
this time surrounded by the early green of opening 
foliage. Spring flowers once more appeared upon 
the borders, and the old house seemed almost to 
smile upon them as they walked towards it. The 
gardener was passing his scythe over the lawn to 
prepare it for the mowing-machine, and Miss Forbes 
was standing by his side, giving him the assistance 
of her views on gardening. As she looked towards 
the lovers, who were making towards her, a 
somewhat sour look passed over her. 

The time was fast approaching when she must 
leave her home and go — she knew not where. 

What right had this great lanky curate to 
occupy the place — for her instincts told her he 
would live there — ^whilst she must budge ? She 
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had ruled the roast in undisputed sway for several 
years, and now this great awkward lout of a fellow 
was to be the master. How was it that she dubbed 
poor Simon a lout, as he had dubbed himself? 
Perhaps some instinct told her that he thought 
himseU one. Perhaps it was because she thought 
him one of those who always are called louts, even 
though there is a certain elegance about them. 
However that may be, as she saw him walking 
towards her with the stately Ethel, she dubbed 
the man a lout. But although she did so, her 
thoughts were not unkindly to him, for since her 
brother's death she had found poor Simon a real 
friend. She was indeed quite glad to see him ; for 
she had a letter for him, which was from her dead 
brother, and which was not to be opened, or indeed 
mentioned, until three months had passed away since 
it had been written. That time had come, and she 
should be glad to put it into Simon's hand, so, 
after a few words of greeting she went ofiE to get it. 
'^ What can it be— are you not curious ? '' said 
Ethel. 
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'^It is probably some order he wishes me to 
carry out. If I can do so I shall be very glad/' 

'^ He ordered you long enough, I think. It is 
your turn now, Simon.'* 

''Well, perhaps it may be ; but I shall be glad 
to meet his former wishes if I can." 

What Simon said was simply true ; but further 
speculation was cut short by the letter being 
given to him. Yes, there was the well-known 
hand upon the cover; the sprawling hard-formed 
letters which denoted strength of purpose and 
determined will. As he took the note a feeling 
quite akin to awe passed over him, and strolling 
to a bye-path he broke the envelope and read as 

follows : 

" The Rectory : Jan. 27th, 187—. 

''My dear Small, 

"I have given directions that this note 
shall be handed to you three months after my 
death. You will think it strange, and perhaps it 
is so ; but as my general conduct towards you has 
been somewhat inconsistent, I wish it still to be so. 
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In the first place, I own I have been harsh. I also 
own that yon hare borne my harshness with all a 
Christian's fortitude ; and have not^ as many would 
have done, returned raiKng for railing. But while 
I railed I loved you ; for men deoeive themselves 
who think they do not love the good and true. 
Try as they will— -deceive themselves as best they 
can, it is not in the human power to really hate 
what instinct says is good. I am one of those who 
cling to life — who would eat his cake and have it ; 
and as I watched your stedf ast happiness, and your 
chance of greater happiness in married life, I 
thought of bygone days and envied you. Envy is 
sin; and in my folly I tried to stamp out envy by 
my harshness. I was foolish — ^I was wrong, but I 
tried my best; and then I had the gout, which 
cannot but influence the temper, however well we 
bear it. I am not — and never was, as you are — 
blessed with an even temper. The surfece of my 
mind was ever ruffled by the want of goodness in 
my fellow-man ; and as I could not have perfection, 
I chafed and made myself disliked ; when, with a 
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less exacting temper I miglit have been beloved. 
I mention these things not to excuse myself — ^for 
to oar master we must stand or fall — but that when 
you fill my place, you will think of poor old Forbes 
as one whose heart was kind, although he seemed 
so disagreeable. As you sit here to write your 
sermon, I would not have you look around the walls 
and think the papering must be altered, as it 
reminds you of its former cross old occupier ; but 
as of one who had his crosses, and carried them 
with difficulty. I wish you to succeed me here, and 
if I had the power it should be so; but I shall 
urge my wishes on the patron, and in the end, 
although he may delay, I know my wishes will be 
granted. 

*' This letter, as you read it, will seem a message 
from another world ; and therefore it should be, as 
I desire it, a kindly one. 

" You know our creed, you know we look for 
heavenly music. Who knows, when you are 
marrying that sweet girl, and the little village choir 
are chanting songs of praise, I may induce the choir 
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above to chorus their refrain. It is a pretty fancy, 
you will say ; but at the close of life fancies, like 
instincts, mirror from the soul, and unfold 
mysteries to us. Good-bye, dear Small. When 
you read this in three months^ time, I will look 
down upon you, and, as I cannot shake your hand, 
my spirit shall communicate with yours, and we 
will ' shake souls.' This fancy, too, may mak© 
you smile ; but if the smile comes from your right 
good will, do not forbid it, I wish you to have 
my great armchair ; and now good-bye once more. 

"Your affectionate Friend, 

"BoTTLBT Forbes.^' 

When the curate had read this strange efEusion, 
he stood with it in his hand, aghast with wonder. 
"Who would have thought such words could ever 
have been written by such a man ! How little men 
can read the human heart. The cross-grained 
creature who seldom has a civil word for anyone, is 
looked upon as evil-tempered and morose, the while 
his heart is almost bursting with affection, or over- 
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flowing with the milk of human kindness. The 
easy-tempered person, on the other hand, whose 
shallow mind is full of commonplace, and hardly 
cares two straws for any but himself, is dubbed a 
right good fellow, because his ready tongue knows 
how to pour out civil sentences, and make things 
pleasant. As Simon thought about it all, a big tear 
started to his eye and trickled down his nose. He 
could not blame himself, because he had never known 
an angry feeling towards the poor old man. True, he 
had differed from him ; but his difference had ever 
sprung from his deep sense of duty, and not from 
fractiousness. Perhaps he might have been more 
tender. No; on the whole he hardly thought he 
could have been, for he had never answered back, 
and, save the unfortunate occurrence in the church- 
yard, he had never had an actual disagreement. 
How, then, could he have behaved himself more 
seemly? He didn't know, he didn't want to 
know ; for, as this letter showed him, he had 
possessed the love of this old man, and that love 
was in consequence of his own behaviour to him. 
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So^ as he stood with the letter in his hand^ his 
mind was fnll of mingled joy and pity ; joy that a 
human heart had been more christianlike and 
tender than he had believed it, and pity for the 
sufferings which the writer proved that he had 
borne. As he did not rejoin them. Miss Forbes 
and Ethel went to him, and the latter noticed that 
his eyes were moist. She knew his moods, and was 
aware that evil tidings for himself would never 
-cause a tear, so she was sure some news had reached 
him which smote his tender childlike heart with 
thoughts of joy and pity. As to Miss Forbes, she, 
too, noticed that Simon was absorbed, and she felt 
some little curiosity, but she did not like to ques- 
tion him, at least before a third person, and she 
therefore waited. The curate paused a minute. 
What should he do? Should he give the letter 
to be read, or should he tell the substance and 
reserve it? If he merely told the substance it 
might lose half its force, and if he gave it to be 
read it might reconcile the sister to his possible 
occupation of the Rectory, so he held it out to her. 
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" Tou will like to read it,'' he said, holding it 
towards her; "it is so kind, and shows so fully 
what he felt towards me, that you had better 
read it/' 

Miss Forbes took the letter and put it into her 
pocket without speaking, for she half-suspected 
what the purport of it was. 

"You will return it to me, please," said 
Simon, "for I never read a letter with so great 
a pleasure." 

" Yes, you shall have it back, of course," said 
Miss Forbes ; and making an excuse she went into 
the house to satisfy her curiosity. 

As Ethel walked home Simon gave the details 
of the letter to her, and while she heard them with 
delight, she used them as a lever to persuade her 
lover to accept her cousin's offer of the living 
without unnecessary delay. 



CHAPTER X. 

ARTHUR WESTDALE'S CHANGE OP FORTUNE. 

To cany out his promise of going back to Wood- 
leigh as soon as possible, Paul Lorrayne, so soon as 
he had returned to Bose Bank, took immediate 
counsel with his wife. 

The past was full of cherished recollections and 
those life-long teachings, which violent vicissitudes 
bring with them; and so the thought of giving 
up their little home was not unmixed with sorrow. 

To buy the tenement they lived in would be 
€asy; and if they could but get a care-taker, 
they might retain the simple furniture and return 
from time to time — ^just for a day or so— to recall 
the bygone memories again with vigour. 
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^ ■ ■ ^— , , , 

If their hearts waxed cold and proud, a day or 
two at Windslow and a glimpse of Cut- throat Lane^ 
would soon bring back humility, while Salisbury 
House would be a solid monument to " help in tim© 
of need/' Since they had lived at Eose Bank, and 
Paul had earned enough for all their simple wants,, 
his wife had come to know the neighbours. These 
were like themselves — of humble means — and sa 
their intercourse was sympathetic. The kind and 
gentle lady took the greatest interest in the chil- 
dren of her friends'; and the different strips of 
garden, with the rows of cabbages and beds of 
onions, had as much interest for her husband and 
herself as had their own. As to the Westdales, 
the thought of leaving them was truly grievous; 
for like themselves they were refined and educated,^ 
and were indeed most dear to them. True, Arthur 
Westdale was getting on in his profession, and was. 
painting pictures which sold for handsome sums ; 
so that they probably would leave for something 
better before long. The idea of separation was 
very painful, though, when the roads of life diverge,. 
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it is in vain to pine, for men must journey on them 
whichever way the finger-post of destiny may point. 

Did they but know it, at the very moment when 
they were discussing tl^eir own removal, their 
friends were doing the same thing ; for a circum- 
stance had happened which in a certain sense made 
the position of the Westdales not unlike their own. 

It has been told in the earlier chapters of this 
history that Arthur Westdale had a father, and 
that he was a feeble old man, who seemed to fear 
that destitution would be his portion and his lot 
unless he trod with care. It has been also told 
that this good man lived in a house at Kensington, 
the greater part of which he let to lodgers, and 
that the son knew nothing of his father^s means, 
beyond the fact that he complained most dismally 
of the hardness of the times, and his own time in 
particular. 

At the very time, however, that old Westdale 
was living in the basement of his house at Ken- 
sington he was the owner of a very handsome 
fortune. 
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In a large fireproof safe, concealed by an outer 
case of wood, the worthy gentleman had bonds, and 
stocks, and shares, representing a very large amount 
of interest-paying property ; and, when he could do 
so unobserved, he would unlock his safe and feast 
his eyes upon the documents. He was not what 
is called a miser, for he did not begrudge himself ; 
but he was very "near,'' and his nearness was 
remarkable by deceiving others in the belief that 
his means were very small indeed, but that he 
would be very generous if he could. Old Mr. 
Westdale was a pleasant man enough, and he was 
a general favourite; but he kept himseK aloof 
from friends, and went to see his son at Windslow 
very seldom. He loved his son and his son's 
wife and child, but the dreadful fear of the 
workhouse, with its inevitable drawbacks, kept him 
from spending money on a railway journey. 

But though he seldom went to Windslow, his 
son often went to see him ; and then he would hold 
forth to his only child on the necessity of care 
in spending money. The son, as he sat* in his 
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iather^s room upon the basement, was not alto- 
gether taken iri, for he felt sure his parent was 
much better off than he pretended; but he had 
no idea of what he was possessed. 

He knew the wooden case enclosed an iron safe, 
but he fancied it contained old silver teapots, 
family relics, silver teaspoons, tankards, and odds- 
^nd-ends of jewellery ; he had no idea that bonds, 
«,nd scripts, and shares, representing a handsome 
fortune, were comfortably arranged within its fire- 
proof sides. No; if he had known that, the 
lecturing would probably have been on his side, 
■and he would have shown his father how foolish 
it was to think of workhouses when he had wealth, 
which was increasing with great strides. He did 
not know it, however ; and he had gone the even 
tenor of his way, feeling that, after his own peculiar 
fashion, his old father was quite as happy as are 
most men« 

Thus years had passed; the father's saving 
and reinvestments heaping up his wealth; the 
son's industry and perseverance bringing him in 
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a competency. But the inevitable day comes 
rounds when other hands must turn the keys 
which hold the things men value; and so it was 
with poor old Mr. Westdale. 

While Paul Lorrayne was absent at his new 
inheritance, Arthur Westdale was at the bedside^ 
of his dying father, doing his best to cheer his 
ebbing life ; and the very evening that the former 
had returned to Bose Bank, the latter had 
brought back to Laurel Cottage the news of 
his father's death, and the astounding account 
of the large fortune he had left behind him. 

Therefore, while the one was planning a 
removal to the old family estate, the other was 
unfolding to his astonished wife the altered state 
of their position. That Westdale could continue 
to reside at little Laurel Cottage now that 
he owned a handsome fortune, was as impossible 
as that Paul Lorrayne could live at Rose Bank ; 
and so, while one was grieving at the thought of 
leaving a valued friend behind him, the other 
was making the removal more easy, by the fact 
that he too should be leaving Windslow. 
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Before lie left liis home the following mornings 
Westdale found time to run in to Laurel Cottage 
and tell his news. 

"Lorrayne/^ he said, ''you will be sorry to 
hear that my old father has passed away/' 

*' You will miss him/' said Paul ; *' he was 
old, and therefore his time was fully come; but 
it is a blow to you — you were at least on loving 
terms/' 

''Yes; the old man always loved me — and I 
always loved him; and he has seen old age, and 
in his way, been happy ; but I cannot help telling 
you of his strange peculiarity. He feared poverty ; 
while all the time he was possessed of handsome 
means. The day before he died he put into my 
hand a paper containing a list of his securities. 
The sum of them together forms a handsome 
fortune ! " 

" Strange indeed. But I have heard of this 
peculiarity before — this fancy by the old; that 
they shall end in want, when they have large 



incomes." 
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" Yes ; there is no accounting for it — ^the 
mind narrows, I suppose^ as we grow old/' 

*' It should not be so, but I fear it does in 
many cases/' 

" Perhaps it narrows in a certain sense ; while 
the vistas of eternity are clearer. As the pulses 
weaken, we fear the rude rebuffs of life; but on 
the bloodless brain, impressions of the never- 
ending future may stand out very clearly." 

"How strange,'' said Paul, as they stood 
together, so altered as to worldly means; "how 
strange that we should both have fortune almost 
thrust upon us in this way ! A few short days 
ago and our wildest dreams would not have pic- 
tured what has happened. Now we are men of 
fortune, with all the cares in store for us which 
such a state of things must bring." 

'^ Think of the probation we have served to 
poverty ! " said Paul's wife, who was standing by 
her husband. "Now we shall indeed know how to 
feel for others; had it been otherwise we might, 
perhaps, look coldly on when want stares at us, or* 
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misfortune's piteous glance looks shyly up for help. 
Tour poor old father, Mr. Westdale ! he was always 
so kind and gentle — ^but I am glad that he has left 
a fortune. "Who knows bub we may be neighbours 
once again ! Oh, that it may be so ! " 

" It seems unlikely/' said Westdale ; '' but who 
knows/' he added, "unlikely things keep happen- 
ing to us daily. In the meantime I must be off to 
town ; if you will see to my wife for me I shall be 
very glad.'* 

It needed no suggestion such as Westdale's to 
bring the wives together, for no day passed without 
their meeting. It was no wonder, then, that Mrs. 
Lorrayne dreaded a parting from a friend — ^that 
rare and seldom-met-with blessing — such as she 
must separate from so soon. It was no wonder 
that she was prepared to cast a '^ longing, lingering 
look behind," as she thought of the parting which 
was coming on, which would so soon arrive, and 
which would then be as a memory — something 
gone. But as Westdale has remarked, ''strange 
things were happening to them daily," and fate 
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might draw their lines together yet again, unlikely 
though it seemed at present. However that might 
be, nothing can rob the memory of its power, 
^hile it lasts, of clinging with the fondness of 
affection to the absent ones ; and as Mrs. Lorrayne^s 
memory was a tenacious one in this respect, she 
^ould at least enjoy the pleasures memory gave. 

The time wore on, and the Lorraynes busied 
themselves with preparations for their move. 
There was no cause for hurry, but as Paulas aunt 
Tiad wished them to go to Woodleigh as soon as 
possible, they would gladly suit her wishes; and 
therefore they looked for someone who would take 
•care of Bose Bank for them. Who was there ? 
There was the charwoman they had employed 
occasionally; but although she could scrub and 
olean up pretty well, left to herself the dirt would 
get the upper hand. There was Mrs. Grubber, 
with her wooden leg and fiery face, she wanted a 
job, and was a terror to bad boys who plunder 
gardens ; but she had already set fire to two houses 
^vhile taking care of them, so they had better not 
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^sk her. Where was Mrs. Peabody ? Poor woman, 
disagreeable though she was, she would not make a 
bad care-taker ; and there would be an opportunity 
of showing that no ill-will existed on the part of 
Paul. She was liberally treated by Mr. Midass, 
it was true, but she was doing nothing, and 
was seeking occupation. Yes; Mrs. Peabody would 
probably look after Rose Bank very well ; and, as 
«he lodged in Windslow, Paul went down to 
interview her. 

The good woman hired a room at a second-hand 
furniture shop in a back street, where, for a 
moderate sum, she could stow herself away, with 
the advantage of occasional employment in rubbing 
up the chairs and tables. She was not happy, for the 
thoughts of other days, when she dwelt at Salisbury 
House, haunted her, and she would sit amongst the 
shabby furniture like Marius amid the ruins of 
Carthage. A customer upon going into the shop 
would see, perhaps, her head and shoulders peeping 
from a pile of various articles, much to his surprise, 
and wonder how she could have got there; and 
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Paul, as lie called upon her, found her in this 
predicament. At first he did not see her; for 
she was blocked in by chests of drawers and 
tables, and the natural darkness of her skin, mada 
' still darker by the shop dust, toned her down to 
something like obscurity. The owner of the^ 
premises, however, came into the shop, and was 
prepared to answer questions. 

"Mrs. Peabody lodges with you, I believe ?^^ 
said Paul. 

'^ Yes, sir ; I believe that's her name, and a 
very ugly one it is ; good enough for her though ! ^^ 

'^ She is not a favourite of yours, then V 

'^ Well, as to that,'' said the man, " I ain't got 
nothink to say agin the woman; but she gits 
a-creeping and crawling amongst my goods just 
like an old tom-cat. She's among 'em now some- 
wheres, I shouldn't be surprised." 

The furniture dealer was right ; and his correct-^ 
ness was proved by a loud sneeze, which came from 
behind the furniture. 

'^ That's her a-sneezing," said the man ; '^ dust 
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seems to act like snufE to sHe ; slie sneezes most all 
her time in this here shop/' 

''Is that you, Mr^. Peabody?'' asked Paul, 
turning to the sound, and catching sight of the 
dusky head and shoulders. 

" Yes, it's me," said the woman, giving another 
violent sneeze, which shook the furniture about 
her ; ''and now that you knows that, what might 
loe your business — if I may be so boold ?" 

" I am going to leave my house, Mrs. Peabody, 
•and I want a care-taker ; I thought you might like 
the occupation." 

No immediate reply was made to this, but a 
violent rumbling amongst the things told that 
Paul's words were not without effect, for at last 
the good woman crawled forth upon hgr hands and 
inees, and then, getting upon her feet, she stood 
Tip in the full development of her beauty. 

"Why, you're as black as ink — pretty nigh,'* 
said the furniture dealer. She's a rum 'un to look 
at, ain't she, sir ?" 

"Never you mind my looks; beauty's only 

VOL. in. L 
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skin deep,'' said Mrs. Peabody, with her arms 
akimbo. 

''Where are you going to get to any skin?'* 
said the man laughing ; " not this side of a pound 
o' yaller soap, Fm thinking — ^but it ain't nothink 
to me." 

"No it ain't, so you can 'old your tongue, 
Mr. Imperance," said Mrs. Peabody. 

"Would you like to take the work I offer you?^* 
said Paul ; " we are old acquaintances, and I wish 
to show you my goodwill, for I believe you did your 
best at Salisbury House." 

" Did my best ! Of course I done it; and if that 
minx Bessie hadn't gone there, I'd 'a done it still. 
Deary, deary me," said the dusky creature, holding 
up her hands, "to think that such. a nice easy- 
tempered gentleman as Mr. Midass, should *a been 
got over by a sly minx like she! It beats me 
altogether, blessed if it don't!" 

" He ought to 'a married you, I suppose," said 
the furniture dealer, with another sarcastic laugh ; 
"it's jealousy what she's a sufferin' from ; plain as a 
pikestaff, ain't it, sir ? 



}) 
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''I have little time to spare, Mrs. Peabody/' 
said Paul, '* so if you will let me have your answer^ 
I shall be obliged to you/^ 

''What's my work, and what's my wages ? Them's 
the two fust questions I got to ask,^' said the 
practical creature, rubbing her nose with her arm. 

"Merely to protect the house, and keep it 
clean/' 

''And keep herself clean too,'' chimed in the 
furniture dealer. 

" And you shall have the same wages that you 
have been accustomed to," continued Paul. 

" Fll do it for you — and when I say that, you 
may rely I shall give satisfaction — I was always one 
to give satisfaction." 

" Blowing her own trumpet now," laughed the 
sarcastic furniture dealer. 

* "A-tche-o, a-tche-o!" sneezed Mrs. Peabody, 
partly because she couldn't help it, and partly 
to show her contempt for the man. " And when 
did you please to want me?" she added to Paul; 
*' because this here man will want a week's notice, I 
B'poge." 

L 2 
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''A week's notice, or a week's rent,'' said the 
furniture dealer, " but a week's rent for choice." 

** We shall leave in a day or two, Mrs. Peabody, 
and if you will hold yourself in readiness, I will 
pay your rent here." 

'^I shan't have no interference from nobody, 
shaUI?" 

''You will simply have to take care of the 
house; but I hope, if we wish to pass a short time 
there occasionally, you will not mind it." 

''Not if you behaves yourselves. No," said 
the woman, softened for the moment ; " I believes 
your lady is a lady, and I shall treat her as sich ; 
but what I can't abide is, when minxes like that 
there Bessie sets up to be a lady. I'm a lady if 
she's a lady, and more of a lady too, if you comes 
to look at it." 

" Green-eyed monster ! " laughed the furniture 
dealer again. " She's a-sufEerin' from he ; that's 
what's the matter with she." 

After a little playful spurring between the 
lodger and her landlord, it was finally agreed that 
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Mrs. Peabody should protect Rose Bank, and 
keep it clean and aired, and that whenever the 
proprietors thought fit to go there she was to be 
civil and attentive, and to do her duty generally. 

With this understanding Paul left the shop, 
leaving two puzzled heads behind him. That of 
the shopkeeper, because he could not fancy anyone 
selecting such a one for such a job; and that of 
Mrs. Peabody herself, who could not understand 
returning good for evil. Poor woman ! she had so 
often turned her nose up at her master's secretary, 
and flounced herself about before him, that she 
could not comprehend his coming there, and 
ofEering occupation to her. Perhaps, however, 
when she sits in solitude at Rose Bank, the light 
will dawn upon her, and she will know that there 
are people in the world who will think but little 
of a rude exterior and rough manners, if below the 
surface there is but honesty of purpose. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE NEW HOME. 



The preparations for transferring themselves to 
their future home were got on with by theLorraynea 
as quickly as possible^ but still there were delays. 

That they were not ashamed of their past 
poverty they were very certain ; but they did not 
think it necessary to advertise it, as it were, to 
the establishment at Woodleigh ; and so to all the 
neighbourhood ; and they determined that a proper 
outfit should be provided for each and all of them, 
such as persons in their present condition should 
command. 

At last, however, the day arrived when Bose 
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Bank was to " know them no more,'' as a place of 
residence. A cab was at the gate — the first which 
they had hired since they had lived at Windslow— 
and the boxes were upon the roof all ready for a 
transfer to the station. 

Yes ; the hour had come — ^and would very soon 
have passed — when new scenes must be their lot, 
a,nd another roof give shelter to them. Mrs. 
Peabody was in the kitchen counting the knives 
and forks, as there was no plate to count, and 
making a good deal of unnecessary noise, with 
that persistent hard-featured look about her which 
•conveyed a sense of her ability for care-taking; 
and the little maid-of-all-work had her hat on 
in preparation for going home, as soon as the 
employers she had found so kind to her, should 
have driven ofE. Poor child ! like her sister 
Margaret, who was with the Westdales, she had 
caught a sense of gentleness and almost of refine- 
ment from her mistress, which perhaps might 
stand in good stead when she should next take 
service, and the tears were running down her face 
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as she saw the merry children absorbed in happiness 
at going. 

With the delight of children at a change, little 
Paul and Bertie were counting the minutea 
when the poor cab -horse — a noble creature in 
their eyes — should put his shoulder to the collar, 
and draw them to the station; but the little^ 
servant had been kind to them, and with tha 
tenderness of heart which they probably inherited 
from their mother — ^for like produces like — tha 
children were bestowing kisses now and then 
and pressing flowers on her, to soothe the sorrow 
which their instincts told them must be suffered^ 
by one who was so luckless as to stay behind^ 
The time of year was early May, but the strip 
of garden was already gay with blossom, and 
each child had been] allowed the privilege — a. 
very rare one — of gathering to the full extent 
of his capacity, the flowers on the borders. Each 
had his little hands employed by holding bunchea 
of gay blossoms, for, in addition to their love of 
them, the children were intent on taking all they 
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could, and leaving none behind for Mrs. Peabody. 
Yes; sucli is human nature, that even generosity 
and kindness will often grasp at what it does not 
want, and take a larger share than falls to others^ 
for fear that it may not be satisfied. Here were 
tl^ese children, thoughtful and kind to one, and 
lavish of their treasures to her, grudging another 
what they did not want; for could they but havQ 
had their way, they would have stripped the garden 
sooner than ugly Mrs. Peabody should have a 
blossom left her. How seldom is the heart of man 
or woman big enough to hold an even love for 
everyone, without excluding some who are not 
favourites ! The mind sees faults ; and even with 
the good and tender, the heart is prejudiced and 
shuts the door of love too often, admitting in 
its place dislike or coldness. Who cannot call to 
mind someone whose sympathies are large ; whose 
generous impulses are almost ready to give the 
very garments from his back to those who need 
them, and yet finds condemnation in his heart 
against some brother, whose opportunities havQ 
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not been great^ and whose deficiencies stand out 
in vivid contrast to his merits ? Ah ! would that 
men would cultivate that love, which thinks no 
evil ; that greatness of the mind which will not give 
a blow, though it stands firmly to the smiter's 
menace ! Then would the days of peace arrive 
and armies melt, and vices yield, and crime be as 
a thing unknown I 

But while I am thus moralising, the Lorraynes 
are walking down the footpath to the gate, and the 
cabman is taking the cloth from the horse's back, 
preparatory to moving off. There too, at the gate 
of Salisbury House, stands the Sluggard, pipe 
in hand, but not in the dressing-gown or slippers. 
He is watching his former secretary with interest 
and with sorrow, for he is losing one whom he has 
found a friend, and parts from with regret. Behind 
the Sluggard stands his wife, who also feels 
regret, but not from the same cause. Bessie Midass 
liked her husband's secretary, because he occupied 
the attention of her lord and master, and gave her 
time for working at accomplishments ; for Bessie is 
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ambitious and bent on shining in the world, feeling 
it her duty so to do. Yes ; there she stands, guarded 
from the sun and wind, so that her fair complexion 
may not suffer, and at some distance, with his head 
a,bove the garden-fence, is her old father, quite 
regardless of appearances; for beer has made his 
nose and cheeks a very heavy colour. 

There, too, at many a cottage-gate, stand 
occupants to whom some little bird has whispered 
how the wheel of fortune has favoured the 
Lorraynes. But there is no jealous feeling, for it 
is felt that their departing neighbours were a 
^^cut above '^ themselves, and are merely getting 
what was owed them. Paul and his wife have not 
breathed a word as to their altered fortunes, but 
it has got about. Perhaps their little handmaid 
told the tale ; at all events, respectful glances are 
turned upon them, as they get into the station- 
cab and drive away. To the Westdales they 
have abeady said good-bye; but they must pass 
Laurel Cottage, and Mrs. Westdale is waiting, 
with Molly by her side, to see them pass. The 
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bright-eyed, curly-lieaded little child will miss her 
playmates, and calls good-bye in tones which, for a. 
little girl, are very loud. The cab-horse trots on 
merrily, for his head is^ towards his stable ; but the 
driver, in obedience to instructions, pulls him up^ 
It is impossible to pass the well-known gata 
without another word, without another parting 
kiss; and so the leave-taking is gone through 
once more. It is a cheerful one, however, for a 
presentiment is felt that they shall shortly meet 
again ; and indeed, the promise of an early visit by 
the Westdales has been made. Now they are at 
the Windslow station — that dirty draughty place 
where many a serious chest complaint has been 
contracted — and now the London train approaches. 
'^ Any more for London ? '^ Yes ; little Paul and 
Bertie are for London, en route for Woodleigh> 
and very much afraid there won't be time to take 
their places ; but there is though, and the delighted 
children feast their eyes upon the changing scene 
as they rattle up to town. 

The journey down to Gloucester was a pleasant 
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•one. To those who have not travelled much there is 
a pleasing novelty about a rapid run in a fast train ; 
^nd the Lorraynes, as they reclined upon the easy 
•cushions, began to realise their transition from 
poverty to wealth. 

But though they had this feeling, the thought 
of all their future cares and duties was also present 
to them. The broad estate they stood possessed of 
was a trust for others. For several years their only 
thoughts and wishes had been towards finding 
necessary food ; now they had bread to spare, and 
■of their superfluities they must be careful to give 
to those who needed. Yes, wealth was a trust; 
not to be hoarded in the hope of heaping more, 
Tjut with judicious care to be distributed. Thus, 
full of earnest hope and serious thoughts, our 
travellers reached their journey's end. 

Upon the platform stands the Woodleigh foot- 
man, ready to show them to the carriage which is 
waiting ; and there is a deference and respect 
shown by the officials which causes them to 
feel again the change from poverty to wealth. 
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What is the difference in them? How are they 
better, that the rough porters hurry to do them, 
service ? A few short weeks ago and they might 
have used the station without a notice on the part 
of any one ; now there is respectful courtesy, and 
all because a grievous accident has placed them in 
another's shoes. Well may the sense of change 
oppress them for the moment, and make them wish 
to pass out unobserved. But no ; curious searchiug^ 
eyes are turned upon them, and people say ta 
one another: " There is the new squire of Woodleigh. 
What a pretty woman his wife is ; and those are 
his little boys no doubt. Well, we wanted some 
young blood, for the poor old man was getting very 
cranky; " and, with such words upon their lips, the 
people of the place watch them as they pass along 
the platform to the carriage. And now PauPs wife 
is greeted with a hearty, tender welcome; for, stand- 
ing by the carriage-door, is Ethel, who takes her in 
her arms and makes her feel the joy of friendship. 
The lookers-on note all that happens, and approve it; 
but now the carriage moves away, and the arrival at 
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the Gloucester station is a thing gone by. Tempered 
by sadness and regret the conversation of the 
women is full of hope and cheerfulness, and in due 
time they reach the lodge-gates and drive along the 
well-kept road towards the house. The blood- 
hound's voice gives warning to the widow in the 
drawing-room, and, as she steps upon the lawn, she 
hears the rolling of the wheels. How completely 
for her ''old things have passed away.'' She is 
about to welcome others to the place where she has 
lived so many years as mistress, and where the 
husband she has lost so suddenly wielded his power 
with so firm a hand. At present this meeting is 
in prospect ; in a few minutes it will be numbered 
with events gone by ; and, bracing up her nerves, 
the kind old lady moves towards the entrance and 
waits upon the steps. How eagerly she watches 
for the glimpse of the new mistress ; how she hopes 
to read upon her face the signs of love and good- 
ness. She is not long in doubt, for the carriage 
stops, and, as her new-found niece steps out, she 
notes at once the signs of sympathetic tenderness. 
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Without waiting for an introduction, Paulas wife 
holds the old lady in her arms, and presses on her 
widowed cheek a kiss of love. There was no need 
for words at such a moment, for sympathy conveyed 
itself without them ; and where this can be so, mere 
words are poor indeed. ''So these are the little 
boys? Well," thinks the old lady as she notices 
their sturdy looks, ''Woodleigh is hardly likely 
to want heirs;" but then her thoughts recur to 
Gerard, and she feels how soon the reaper Death 
may garner them, if Fate requires their exit from 
the world. 

Putting aside, however, as far as might be, all 
thoughts of sadness, Mrs. Lorrayiie busies herself 
in showing the old house, and bidding its pro- 
prietors a hearty welcome. She goes from room to 
room showing her niece their different aspects; 
while Ethel follows with the children, hinting that 
they will have a merry time of it, and that she will 
have fine games with them as time wears on. 

As to Paul, he lags behind the party, and peeps 
into the well-known study, for he hopes to carry 
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on important work there. Of late, events have been 
so all-absorbing, that his dearly-cherished patent 
— ^his brickmaking by hot-air blast — has had but 
small attention. Now, however, he hopes he shall 
have time to give himself up, heart and soul, to 
carry on his work. As he peeps into the dull 
though comfortable room, he thinks of certain 
alterations which are wanting; some shelves here, 
some clearance there; and as he meditates, he seems 
to call the walls to witness, that they will soon see 
real work done, and not that desultory scribbling, 
or occasional reading, which his old uncle used to 
think was work. A large, square, plain table would 
be wanted to hold his model, and the shrubs before 
the window must be trimmed to let in light. Yes ; 
he must buckle to with industry, and let the world 
know what may be in store for it. But it occurs to 
him, that his kind aunt will not approve his absence, 
and, therefore, casting aside the thoughts of brick- 
making, he hurries on to join her. There she is, 
telling the history of each room in turn, with quiet 
sadness, and finding a willing, sympathising listener 
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in liis wife. The younger woman is so fall of tender 
tact, that she knows exactly how to listen ; and it 
is not everyone, by any means, that understands the 
process. Some, with all the good-will in the world, 
make it but too apparent, that they listen in sheer 
weariness ; while others let their attention wander, 
and catching themselves up again, betray their 
inattention; but the good listener will feel the 
interest he assumes, and try to catch the spirit of 
the words addressed to him. Paul's wife was one of 
these. Every word the kind old lady uttered, had 
her strict attention, and each remark was noted down 
to be remembered with exactitude. There are the 
rooms which had been built as nurseries, and which 
have never known the merry sound of littie voices 
in her time. They are bare of furniture, and as she 
points out how they face the south, and what a 
cheerful prospect of the park there is, her voice is 
tremulous, for she loves children, and has never 
known the love of those who called her mother. 

Now it is Ethel's room which is inspected. What 
a pretty, tasty place it is ! The walls are covered 
with odd scraps and things I There are the old 
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colours of poor dear Gerard^s regiment, drawn by 
himself and sent her as a present after joining. 
There is his photograph, hung in the place she 
thinks the best. There is a group drawn by her- 
self, and representing a party playing croquet. 
Though not artistically done, the different figures 
have some merit; and show Simon Small, and the 
late rector's sister, in enormous crinoline, and 
swinging a mallet with misplaced energy, while her 
brother stands aloof with folded arms, moralising, 
to all appearance, on the weakness of human nature; 
together with sketches of others in the neighbour- 
hood. As the party stand within the room, the 
girl says nothing ; there is no need of explanation, 
and her heart is much too full of mingled happiness 
and sorrow to speak of bygone memories, so they 
pass on. At last they reach the kitchen and the 
servants'-hail, where tea is going on, and the new 
mistress is made acquainted with her servants. 
One is the greatest number she has ever had ; but 
her innate tact and grace convey to those who look 
at her, a sense, that she is one of those who by a 
natural right should rule a large establishment. 
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She is evidently " quite a lady," think the servants, 
and with this comfortable assurance they resume 
the cheering cup of tea. 

Thus the time passes, and day gives place to 
evening, evening to night and rest. Before, how- 
ever, they lay their heads upon the pillow, the 
women hold a long confabulation, in which plans 
are spoken of which involve a separation ; for the 
poor old lady seems to think her niece, however 
good and kind, will be more happy if her husband's 
aunt moves out of her old home. Mrs. Lorrayne 
has known the world for many years, and is inclined 
to think that she, who has presided for so long a 
time, had best move off the stage now that a 
younger mistress comes to take possession. In 
certain cases, no doubt, her worldly knowledge may 
be sound; but with Mrs. Paul, when she has known 
her long enough, she will fear no clashing; for, like 
the skilful skater who glides amongst a crowd and 
meets with no collision, she is one whose instincts, 
safer than worldly wisdom, direct her willing mind 
away from strife of any kind. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SIMON SMALL ACCBFTS THE LIYINQ. 

Simon Small had not made his appearance at the 
house, on the day the Paul Lorraynes arrived 
there, because, with a feeling of delicacy which 
did him justice, he thought he should be one too 
many. Holding this view, the man was right to 
keep away, although in truth he would have been 
as welcome as was usually the case. Since the 
old squire's death, Simon had almost lived at 
Woodleigh ; and in this way the old man's sudden 
end had been his benefit ; for there wp.s no fear 
of short answers or cold looks from the widow. 

No ; he had been the greatest source of com- 
JEort to both the bereaved ladies ; and full of love 
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thonglL lie was for Ethel, hardly a word of it had 
passed his lips for weeks. It was true that now 
and then he had heaved those heavy sighs, which 
a shrewd girl like Ethel knew the meaning of, 
and had been amused at ; but the curate, with his 
usual power of self-denial, had poured into the bleed- 
ing hearts of both, the oil and wine of Christian 
consolation ; and had negatived himself as much as 
possible. He had, in fact, not only used his con- 
solation, but had done so with effect ; for he had 
lightened burdens which at first were very grievous, 
and by his calm consistent ways had given con- 
fidence to the suffering toilers. The morning fol- 
lowing the arrival, he felt that he not only might, 
but ought to oall at Woodleigh; and, therefore, 
so soon as he had inspected the schools, and had 
listened to a hymn or two of nasal singing, he 
passed through the village and entered the park. 
As he walked along the road his mind dwelt 
chiefly on the offered living, for he felt the time 
had come when he must either accept, or positively 
refuse it ; but, as he Beared the gate on to the lawn. 
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his mind teverted to his Ethel, and, looking up, 
he saw her coming towards him. 

" I was just thinking of you, when I looked up ; 
and there you were," he said. 

'' Talk of the devil and he is sure to ^ ^ began 
the girl. 

'' I always think that is such a foolish obser- 
vation, EtheL Don't make use of it again, there's 
a duck." 

^^ If I am a duck you are a goose. And so you 
object to that pretty little proverb ?" 

" I think it savours of irreligion, I do indeed, 
Ethel. You will have to obey me when we are 
married, you know, and so . I wish you not to 
use it." 

'^ So you have made up your mind that I shall 
obey you in everything ? Don't be too sure, Simon. 
I sometimes think it will be the other Way, and that 
you will obey me." 

" Perhaps I may ; but oJ course you ought to do 
what I tell you ; that is clearly the correct thing, 
Ethel." 
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^' Ducks are more difficult to manage than geese 
sometimes/^ 

"Well, we must settle it all when we are 
married/' said the good curate. "Dear, dear! I 
must say I am getting very anxious for the time. 
How long do you think we must put it off, Ethel ? 
We shall not think the less of those who are gone 
because we marry, shall we ? '' 

" Not a bit ; but there is the world to think of. 
We must, of course, obey the world/' 

^^ It's tiresome, I must say, but there's no help 
for it. Grumbling always makes matters worse." 

" Of course it does. You'll wish you were single 
again when we are married," and Ethel, as she said 
this, looked up so archly in her lover's face, that 
he was threatened with one of his loud fits of 
laughter. 

This happily passed off, however, and as they 
sauntered slowly towards the house the subject of 
the Rectory was reverted to. 

" I suppose you will speak to my cousin about 
the living ; won't you ? " asked EtheL 
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"Yes; I will speak to him. I will take it, 
Ethel, since you wish it ; but I should be better as 
a curate. And then my poultry-yard — my money- 
making poultry-yard ! ^' 

'^ I must say, Simon, I think you are ridiculously 
fond of those stupid cocks and hens. I have always 
thought so. I believe you like that old white 
Cochin hen better than you do me. Now, confess 
you do.^' 

The curate hardly knew whether he felt inclined 
to laugh or not. At first he thought he did, but 
looking down at the handsome face beside him, his 
denial was too earnest for laughter. " If I thought 
you meant that, Ethel, I would go home and wring 
the hen's neck. I would indeed, much as I like 
that bird." 

" I have a great mind to put you to the test. 
It seems rather cruel to say so, perhaps, but I 
should like to see you with the old hen in one 
hand and her neck in the other, preparing to 
wring it.'' 

" Would you really, Ethel ? " 
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"Yes; and I stould like to have Mr. Smearer, 
from Gloucester, to take your photograph while you 
were doing it. It would show all your good and 
bad qualities to perfection.^' 

"You make me think of the Bible narrative 
of Abraham and Isaac, Ethel. I should feel 
the wringing of Beauty's neck extremely; but 
I should do it, to prove my love, if necessary.'' 

"Eeally, Simon, you are too absurd," said 
the girl, laughing. " Comparing yourself to 
Abraham and the hen to Isaac; it is really too 
ridiculous." 

'^ I did not mean to be profane ; you will 
believe me there, I know; but the fact is, 
almost everything reminds me of the Bible in 
some way or other; almost everyone I know I 
compare with one or other of the Scripture 
characters." 

"It's very nice to be so pious; I wish I was, 
I know." 

" There is no piety about it ; but, you see, my 
Bible is everything to me-^as I believe it is to you 
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— and our ideas are formed by what we read, in 
many ways/^ 

'^At all events, if you stretched that white 
hen^s neck, for love of me, you would feel like 
Abraham. Perhaps there would be a great, ugly, 
strange Brahmapootra hen caught by the leg 
somewhere handy. You would feel still more 
like Abraham then/' 

" Do not make me laugh, Ethel ; because I 
laugh so loud when I am fairly set off/' 

• ^' Well, then, don't make such ridiculous remarks. 
You had better tell Paul about the living this 
morning, before lunch ; he will think it affectation 
on your part if you dilly-dally any longer.'' 

^^I am sincere, Ethel — no one can be more 
so." 

" I don't doubt your sincerity, nor does he ; but 
we both know you will have to take it, and there- 
fore it seems nonsense to make any further bones 
about it." 

" ^ Bones about it ! ' Really, Ethel, you some* 
times talk more like a boy than a girl," jsaid Simon, 
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feeling very near a fit of laughter, but indulging 
only in a smothered chuckle. 

" Well, you can scold me when we are married, 
Simon ; if ever we are, that is," said the girl with a 
droll expression on her handsome face ; ^^ but you 
see I never had any sisters, and I have had few 
girls for friends. Poor dear Gerard was my com- 
panion as a child. Oh, what fun we used to have 
together! If you were not left to me, Simon, I 
do not think I could outlive my heavy loss." 

" Poor dear girl ! Think how soon you will join 
him^— how soon we shall all reassemble in another 
world ! " 

*'Yes, that is what I always keep in mind; 
that is a lesson I have learnt from you.^' 

"Then I have done you a real service, Ethel. 
And now I will go and speak to your cousin; do 
you know where he is ? " 

" In the study, probably. He means to think 
out all his brickmaking in that room ; but I will go 
and see." 

" Do you think he will ever make it answer ? " 
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^^ Make his patent answer ? " 

" Yes ; do you think he will ever make bricks 
by hot-air blast ? He seems very sanguine about it." 

^'I feel sure it will never answer. What will 
happen will be this : he will get a model in the 
study, and try and work it with a little steam- 
engine. Some day there will be a violent explosion, 
and the model will be blown to pieces. The sooner 
it happens the better, for as sure as fate it will 
be 80.^' 

He is evidently clever.^' 

Yes, he is clever enough, and thoroughly 
good ; but he is mad on that point. My poor dear 
uncle was right — Paul is as mad as a hatter about 
his pateit.^^ 

'' It won^t do to hint it to him ? ^' 

'^No, of course not, it would make him worse. 
Besides, everyone is mad on some point or other. 
You are mad about your fowls.'' 

^^ I mad about my poultry ? How can you say 
so, Ethel?'' said the curate with a violent spasmodic 
chuckle. 
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^^ Yes ; as mad as a March hare. You even look 
like a fowl sometimes. I have often thought so/' 

" Look like a fowl — oh Ethel ! '' and this time 
the laughter would not be denied, but shook the 
poor man as though he had swallowed an earth- 
quake. 

^^ I have seen you look exactly like a Cochin- 
China fowl, when it is strutting about the yard and 
turning out its toes.^' 

Simon Small could not deny the soft impeach- 
ment, for the internal earthquake stopped his 
doing so. He held up his hands, however, in 
deprecation of further joking, and moved towards 
the house. 

" Don^t be long, and I will wait here for you— ^ 
or, no ; I will go and see the chick-a-biddies/' said 
the girl, with a parting shot at her laughing lover ; 
and acting on her word she walked off towards the 
poultry-yard; leaving Simon Small upon the steps, 
to think how he could best accept the living after 
the hesitation he had shown. 

The poor man, as he walked across the well- 
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known hall, still cast a lingering look behind. 
Everything he had was dear to him. Even his 
broken piece of looking-glass, by which he shaved 
himself each morning, was as a friend ; and now he 
should have to pitch away the broken glass ; and 
the little creaky staircase, which supported his 
heavy footsteps to his bedroom, would know his 
tread no more. 

Upon the table in his sitting-room, the homely 
bunch of flowers, in the inexpensive vase, would 
delight his nose no longer; and the netted curtains 
would cease to cause his wonder at the cleverness 
which could manufacture them. The great broad 
chest, too, of his landlady, would cease to fill the 
doorway of a morning as she asked him how he 
did, and what he would fancy for his dinner. Yes, 
like the doings of the kings of Israel and of Judah, 
which were so aptly noted in the Chronicles, his 
doings in the comfortable lodgings would be as by- 
gone tales, and dwell in no one^s memory save his 
own. His landlady and her daughter might miss 
him when he left, and as the former enjoyed her 
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tea and the rheumatics, she would think perhaps of 
the good times when she had the curate lodger, 
who wrote such beautiful sermons by the light of 
the small paraffin lamp, and expounded them so 
nice and hot on Sunday mornings. 

There was the pig, too, the cabbage-eating pig ! 
Ah ! ridiculous as it seemed, the fancy picture of 
the pig he longed for, haunted his memory as he 
turned the handle of the door and walked into the 
study. 

^^ I am not disturbing you, I hope,^^ he said to 
Paul, who was seated at his table, arranging his 
ideas. 

'^ Disturbing me ? No ; I am very glad to see 
you. Small ; you will be always welcome. I must 
tell you candidly, I look to you for a great deal 
of assistance in carrying on my duties." 

" Of course I will do my best, and as I know 
everyone, I may be able to help you. I have come 
now about myself.'^ 

"It is to tell me you will take the living, I 
hope." 
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^'Tes, I will take it. My conscience is not 
so clear as I could wish. I fear I am taking a 
position I was never meant for ; but still, so far as 
the poor go, it may possibly be for their benefit.^^ 

"Of course it will, and for everyones; I feel 
certain of it.'' 

"I don't know. I have made it a subject of 
deep and earnest prayer, and I don't seem to have 
had any decided answer." 

" You have had no sense of prohibition." 

" No, I have not had that ; but I haven't got 
that bounding sense of doing right which is so 
palatable to me." 

'' We are no doubt left at times to think out 
for ourselves the course we ought to take. It may 
be that we are shown in this way that we should 
exercise our faculties in judging right from wrong ; 
and if this is so, a false step will not be charged 
against us." 

"There is no action," said the pious curate, 
with that simple look which showed his deep 
sincerity, " so minute, but we should ask our 
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conscience whether we are right or wrong in doing 
it ; and the conscience which reflects a light from 
Heaven wiU keep us moderately straight, if we but 
treat it fairly/' 

^^ By treating the body fairly, and in this way 
the mind ? '^ said Paul. 

" That is part of my meaning. No one whose 
brain is acted on by drink or too much food, will 
ever give his conscience a fair chance. In all we do, 
to my poor way of thinking, we should study that 
our actions bear upon the mind and not the body ; 
and if we but do this, and make it the very first 
consideration, we shall have pure and healthy 
minds, clear consciences, and our bodies will have 
the greatest chance of health.'' 

^^You say that, in this matter of the living, 
your conscience is not so clear as you could wish. 
You have not been eating lobster-salad, I hope," 
said Paul, who could not resist a shght hit at his 
friend's philosophy, sound though he thought it in 
the main. 

^^ No," said Simon, who seldom had the oppor- 
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tunity of eating lobster-salad at his supper, '' but 
I eat a great number of old, hard radishes last 
night, and I dreamt a good deal in consequence. 
I was foolish, but radishes are my weakness, and 
the older they are the better I like them. How- 
ever, it could not be the radishes which made me 
doubtful, for I have had this matter on my 
conscience for some time now, and it is hardly 
clear. I feel no sense of doing wrong, of course. 
All I feel is, that perhaps I am mounting a position 
which should be held by a better, cleverer, courtlier 
man than I am.'* 

''Well/' said Paul, ''you have made up your 
mind to go to the Rectory, and I am heartily glad 
of it. It is the greatest possible comfort to me 
that you will be near. I feel that you will look 
after the parish so well, that I shall have more 
time for my patent; and, of course, my patent is 
most important. Just think! Bricks by hot-air 
blast ! '^ and as he said this the hopeful patentee 
pressed his temples with both hands, and gazed 
upon his plans excitedly. 

X 2 
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The curate said nothing, but he looked upon 
the other with that quiet sadness, which would 
have told a looker-on how poor was his opinion 
of the patent. "You wish to be alone to think 
upon your work/^ he said, " so I will not disturb 
you any longer. If you admire poultry, you should 
come and see my chickens/' he added. ^' The pro- 
duction of fowls might be made to help the poor 
through many a bad time/' 

^^ Production of fowls!'' thought Paul, With 
some contempt. ^^ If they had but bricks for next 
to nothing, how easily they could roof themselves ! 
As to fowls, they are nasty indigestible things, 
which always cost more than they were worth." 

^^Ah," thought Simon, as he left the study, 
" he who likes fowls has a constant source of wealth 
at his command. He has but to study them, and 
find out all about them, and they will repay him 
in many a way. But bricks ! it is sad to see a 
man so clever, as my friend is naturally, racking his 
brain about those hot-air bricks." 

Thus these two men, destined to be friends in 
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after years, thought lightly of each other's hobbies ; 
but it is ever so with those we love the best. The 
bent and turning of the mind propels us often on a 
different road ; though as we journey we may meet 
at various points ; at various cross-roads, as it were ; 
and interchange ideas, and shake the hand of 
sympathy and love. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

PAUL IS ASKED TO TAKE THE HOUNDS. 

CoNSiDERiNa the sad events wliicli had made Paul 
Lorrayne the Squire of Woodleigh, the people in 
the neighbourhood felt that they had best defer 
their calls, until the hand of time had soothed the 
sorrows of the widow and the sister. This was 
kind; the more so because that natural curiosity 
which human nature feels about a stranger, and 
the wish to know that stranger, reigned strongly 
in their mortal bodies. No doubt they saw the 
new comers at their place in church, and no 
doubt they watched them instead of listening to 
the words of simple eloquence, which Simon 
Small administered so nice and hot each Sunday ; 
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but for the first few weeks there were no cards, 
except those of kind inqoiry, left at Woodleigh 
Park. The first to break the ice, and to pave 
the way for others, was an old lady with two 
daughters and a son; each and aU of whom 
were held in anything but favour by Ethel and 
her aunt. 

This good woman — the mother that is— ^was no 
less a person than Lady Tweazers, the relict of 
Sir Thomas Tweazers, K.O.B., who, in consequence 
of haying lived many years in India, making him- 
self particularly obnoxious to the natives, had been 
rewarded by nature with a useless liver, and by 
his grateful country with a K.G.B. He died, as 
people with or without uselesis livers are apt to do, 
and Lady Tweazers was obliged to do without 
him. She did very well without him — ^better 
indeed than with him, people said, in consequence 
of his having had a temper so objectionable, 
that he would throw at his wife's head the most 
convenient implement which came to hand, when 
his nasty temper was* put out. The great Lady 
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Tweazers wore ringlets, although her age was 
seventy, and her eyes glared with that fiery glow, 
which stimulants and belladonna combined will 
sometimes give. Her daughters were not so young 
as they used to be, but they had none of the fiery 
features of their mamma, because they had not 
had to put up with the crosses which had fallen to 
her lot; but there was a quiet persistence about 
their looks, which suggested, that, like their parent, 
they too might, if provoked, also become red in 
the face and very hot in temper. As to the son, he 
led an idle life, and was supposed to enjoy himself ; 
but how he did so, no one knew or cared. 

When Lady Tweazers and her family drew up 
at Woodleigh to make their call, Mrs. Lorrayne 
was first asked for, and upon being denied, Mrs. 
Paul was named. Yes, she was at home; and, 
therefore, like a row of ducks returning from their 
wanderings in single file, the Tweazers walked into 
the drawing-room. 

Lady Tweazers always held her own, so long 
as she could hold it ; and, finding the young mis« 
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tress of Woodleigh alone, she was determined to 
have it all her own way. Had Ethel been present 
she might have been more retiring, but as it was 
she would enjoy herself she thought. At first 
Lady Tweazers said little or nothing, but sat upon 
her chair, glaring in all directions, and clearing 
her throat preparatory to action. 

'^You know so little of the neighbourhood at 
present, that you hardly know how you like it, I 
suppose ? '* she said, after a long pause. 

"Nothing can be pleasanter. Lady Tweazers; 
the country is so pretty and so healthy that I 
cannot but like it,'' said Mrs. Paul, 

*' Ah ! but I mean the neighbours. You have 
seen nothing of them yet; they are a queer set 
you will find.'' But as no reply was given to this 
leading observation, Lady Tweazers continued : " I 
am one of your nearest, and as I have, of course, 
considerable influence and knowledge, I can be of 
assistance to you." 

" My aunt is here, Lady Tweazers ; perhaps you 
have forgotten that," 
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''Oh dear no; but Mrs. Lorrayne does not 
know the people in the sense I mean; she does 
not know their bad points. It is very necessary 
to know people's worst points^ don't you think 
so?'' 

" I would rather know their good ones." 

*^Yes; but it is necessary to know their bad 
ones, so that they may not be encouraged in their 
badness. Now, there is Mrs. Wandsford Smiff. I 
grant you she is pretty : but the way she carries 
on ! It's hardly " 

What Mrs. SmifE's conduct hardly was, did 
not appear; for the door opened and the lady 
entered. 

She certainly was pretty, and she knew it ; and 
Mr. Tweazers, who had hitherto sat without an 
utterance, placed his head upon one side, and-— no, 
he did not quack — he sighed ; for he admired her, 
in all the silence and dulness of his nature. 

As Mrs. Wandsford Smiff advanced, she took 
but little notice of the Tweazers; but there was, 
perhaps, a slight look upon her face as though 
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slie was not surprised at seeing them, although 
she wondered at their impudence in being there. 
The look was not a bold or saucy one; but it 
is possible with the faintest turn of the lip or 
eyebrow to convey a meaning, and Lady Tweazers 
thought she could perceive one, so she cleared her 
throat rather markedly, and sat still. 

" I have been so longing to call on you,^^ said 
Mrs. Wandsf ord Smiff, ^^ but I feared you would 
find callers in the way." 

" Eh ! ^' grunted Lady Tweazers ; ^^ then would 
it not have been better to have kept away ? Prin- 
ciple is what we ought to stick to; isn^t it, 
Mrs. Lorrayne ? '' 

There could be no doubt as to principle being 
highly necessary ; but it was difficult to say so in 
connection with her visitor, so Mrs. Paul said 
nothing. 

" I don't know about sticking — that is what a 
butcher does to pigs, I believe,'' said Mrs. Smiff, 
with a faint smile, but without turning towards 
Lady Tweazers. 
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'^Principle is what ought to be stuck to, isn't 
it, Thomas ? '' said Lady Tweazers to her son. 

" No,'' said the son, whose dull brain thought 
it saw a chance of pleasing the lovely Mrs. Wands- 
ford; "principle is all — all " He did not 

finish the sentence, for his mother cleared her 
throat in a way which made him feel it better not 
to do so. 

In due time Lady Tweazers and her progeny 
again pantomimed the ducks, and walked in single 
file from the room, Mr. Thomas Tweazers looking 
from the corners of his eyes at the pretty Mrs. 
Wandsford SmifE as he did so, who, having the 
course clear, ridiculed the poor Tweazers with con- 
siderable ingenuity, and not more so than they 
perhaps deserved. 

But while his wife was in the drawing-room 
receiving visitors, where was Paul ? 

He was in the dining-room with a deputation. 
Yes, he had consented to receive a deputation of 
gentlemen and farmers, to beg him to take the 
hounds, in consequence of the present Master 
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positively refusing to go on with them ; and the 
day had arrived on which the deputation were to 
state their case. 

It was trying for poor Paul, because that very 
morning he had brought a large model of his 
invention, into a state for making a trial of its merits, 
and he was very loath to be disturbed. 

Good as the men were who formed the 
deputation, he would have paid them handsomely 
— if payment could have been used — to go 
quietly about their business and leave him 
unmolested; but he wished to do his duty, and 
had almost made his mind up to take the hounds^ 
if it could be proved that he was doing a pubHc 
service. As he left his model — looking so tempting 
to his eye — ^he wished the deputation — ^well — at 
Jericho, let us say, and walked off to the dining- 
room ; prepared to be a victim if necessary, or to 
refuse the proffered honour, were it possible. As a 
boy he had occasionally hunted, but many years had 
passed away since he had even seen a hound, 
or heard the merry music of a pack^ and he 
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thought it rather hard that he should have to 
give his time to what he did not understand, 
or in fact care much about. On entering the 
dining-room there were the deputation sitting in 
easy attitudes and wearing jovial looks. Sherry- 
was on the table, and one of the tenant-farmers was 
apparently trying to ascertain how much his glass 
would hold without its overflowing, which was a 
pretty amusement; and altogether the deputation 
seemed a pleasant set of fellows. The principal 
speaker, and the one supposed to own the most 
persuasive powers, was Captain Welshard, a man 
of means, and a first-rate horseman; so good 
indeed was he, that he could make a horse do more 
service against its inclination, than many another 
man could accomplish with a willing horse. Captain 
Welshard was supported by the Rev. Jabez 
Jackison, a gentleman who had not resided in the 
neighbourhood a great while, but who was so full 
of argument — such as it was — and who was, on the 
whole, so amiable a man, that he was thought to be 
invaluable on an occasion like the present. As to 
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the tenant-farmers^ they were men of substance, 
hard riders, fond of horses — especially when selling 
them beyond their value — ^and with the usual 
natures of their class. They loved good living, 
and seemed all the better for it. They grumbled, 
but enjoyed themselves. They paid their rents 
with punctuality, but thought there should be no 
such thing as rent; and now they were prepared to 
back up Captain Welshard and the Eev. Jabez 
Jackison to the best of their ability. 

" I am very glad to see you,'' said Paul, telling 
a gross untruth, " and feel the honour you propose 
to do me very much, but ^^ 

" Look here, Lorrayne,'' said Captain Welshard, 
" don't talk about ' honour,' because I give you my 
word we wouldn't ask you if there was anybody 
else ; but there isn't." 

*' You see, my dear sir, a duty is a duty," said 
Mr. Jackison ; '' whenever my wife or boys fail to 
see things in all their fulness, I say, 'my dears, a 
duty is a duty,' and they see it directly." 

'^ Hear, hear ! " said the three tenant-farmers. 
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" You had better persuade Mr. Bouncibul to 
continue as Master," said Paul; ^^he knows all 
about it, and I know nothing — ^literally nothing." 

^^ Bouncibul's a very good fellow," said Captain 
Welshard, ^^but he hasn*t the coin. What's the 
good of a Master who can't pay for a decent 
mount ? And then the Whips ! They're never up 
with the hounds ; it's pitiable to see their horses ; 
hardly fit for the knacker's, they ain't indeed." 

^^He's gone to the dogs — that's what he's 
done," said a tenant-farmer. 

^^And we wants to keep the dogs away from 
him," said another farmer. 

" If that's meant for a joke," said Mr. Jackison, 
'^it's a very bad one. What is necessary to be 
said I will say if you please." 

*^I don't suppose I could sit a horse over a 
fence," said Paul; "you must excuse me, you 
really must." 

" You will be all right," said Captain Welshard ; 
'^ I never heard of a Lorrayne who couldn't ride — 
runs in the blood, I think." 
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'^What's bred in the bone, squire — eh? 
You know the old saying, 1^11 be bound,'' said a 
sherry-loving farmer. 

^^I know no more of the duties of a Master 
than the man in the moon," said Paul. 

"All the better,'' said Captain Welshard boldly. 
''It's possible to know a devilish deal too much, 
let me tell you." 

" That's what's the matter with Master 
Bouncibul; he thinks he knows everything, and 
won't let us know nowt. I don't like it; never 
did," said one of the farmers. 

"He hasn't sufficient modesty," said Mr. 
Jackison. "If I offer a few words of advice — 
and I have had considerable experience in the 
field — I am very rudely treated. Am I not. 
Captain Welshard?" 

"You are, Jackison. Bouncibul is generally 
down on you, and generally with good reason; 
but of course there's no use in being rude, not 
a bit." 

" I understand the theory as well as the practice 

VOL. III. o 
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of hunting, Mr. Lorrayne. Now Captain Welshard 
can ride, I don't deny ; but he oannot explain the 
theory of equitation, and knows nothing about it/' 

At this sapient remark of Mr. Jackison, the rest 
of the deputation laughed and helped themselves to 
sherry, while Paul's thoughts wandered back to his 
model. 

''Yes, Jackison knows all about equitation, 
and so does the old chestnut he rides. It's worth 
belonging to the hunt to see them out together," 
said Welsheurd. " You'll give Lorrayne lessons in 
equitation, won't you, Jackison ? '* 

" If he chooses to adopt my system, Mr. Lorrayne 
will find he can do worse," said Mr. Jackison. *' But 
that is not the point just now. We want a gentle- 
man of intelligence and respectability to take the 
hounds, and that is the reason we have come here 
to-day." 

'' I am at work on a very important improve- 
ment in brickmaking/' began Paul, hoping to awe 
the deputation into going away unsatisfied. " It will 
cheapen bricks at least tenfold." 
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" And wliat good 'ull that do, squire ?" said one 
of the fiEurmers. '* What's to become of the brick- 
makers? You leave brickmaking to them as 
understands it, and take to 'unting, squire ; that's 
what you'd best do, if I may make so bold." 

"Tou must excuse his plain way of putting it," 
said Captain Welshard, "but upon my word, 
Lorrayne, I think he expresses our sentiments." 

Paul Lorrayne was a man who was seldom put 
out by an expression of opinion from anyone, and 
he was sure the deputation meant no harm; but 
he was grieved to hear their sentiments— deeply 
grieved. "My invention is most important,^ he 
said; "you all of you like good buildings on your 
farms, and my process will enable you to have 
them.'* 

" Oh yes, that's all right,'' said Captain Wel- 
shard, who saw no good was to be got by abusing 
brickmaking; "but you must take the hounds. 
Tou can't be working at your model all day." 

"Ifs good for 'ead and 'eart, squire," said a 
farmer. 

2 
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" 'Course it is/' said anotlier ; " where should I 
be now if it weren't for 'unting? In choorchyard. 
I'm thinking." 

''I will lend you my chestnut hunter, Mr., 
Lorrayne, to commence with/' said Mr. Jackison ; 
" he has a fiery spirit, but is a most tractable animal 
when you understand him. I remember ** 

^'AU right, Jackison, we all know what your 
chestnut is, and what he can do," said Captain 
Welshard, who had heard Mr. Jackison's recollec- 
tions of hunting once or twice before. '' You will 
take the hounds, won't you, Lorrayne ? " he added. 

'' I am unequal to it — I really am," said Paul. 

"You're just the man," said Welshard. 

" I shall disgrace the hunt," said Paul. 

"That's all gammon, 'sense me, but. it's 
gammon," said a farmer. 

'^I will instruct you, as I have already said, 
and place my hunter at your disposal," said 

Jackison. 

"It's most kind of you to say so; but— — " 
began Paul. 
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"We can't do without you/' said Welshard. 
*' In fact, if you don't take them they must be given 
up ; for there's no one but you. As to Bouncibul, 
if he would stay with us, we wouldn't let him — ^the 
feeling's so strong as that." 

"You needn't hunt, you know," said Mr. 
Jackison. " I will do most of the work for you — ^in 
the field I mean/' 

" Tou ! " said a farmer contemptuously. 

" Yes, mo ! " said Jackison, with both arms 
akimbo. " If I wasn't a clergyman I would ride 
a match across country with you, and of course the 
result would not be doubtful for a moment." 

''Well," said Paul, who felt that if he could 
only get rid of the deputation he would do any- 
thing, " since you press the honour on me, gentle- 
men, I cannot but consent; but I shall disgrace the 
hunt I fear." 

"Never mind about that," said the delighted 
Welshard ; " we'll put up with anything, and buy 
your bricks, if that's all. And now, since you press 
me, I will drink a glass of wine to the health of our 
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new Mafiter. Fill np^ gentlemen. Here's snccess 
to oar new Master^ and may science and hunting 
go liand in band ! *' 

Tlie toast was drunk^ and^ after a good deal of 
random talk — cHefly on the shortcomings of 
Mr. Bouncibol and the anticipated merits of Paul 
Lorrayne — ^the deputation lef t^ and Paul returned 
to his model; but he could not give it his attention^ 
for visions of having to turn out some twice or 
thrice a week^ to undertake a duty which was 
wholly strange to him, disturbed his mind. As 
Mr. Jackison had very truly said, however, a duty 
was a duty, and he supposed that it was his place 
to do what he was told was the general wish of 
the neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ETHEL CONSENTS TO NAME THE DAY. 

Thbiui!] are many pbrsoiis^-a groat xoajority perhaps 
— who hold [that a contemplated marriage should 
be delayed^ if a near relatiye is lost by either of the 
contracting parties. This view is doubtless founded 
upon justice; £or with the marriage rites, we 
jBussociate joy, and mirth, and jokes, and feasting, 
which altogether make a state of things not quite 
harmonious with the memory of those we sorrow 
for. There are some, however, who hold a difEerent 
view, and look on the fulfilment of lovers promises, 
as yielding nothing of the hallowed love their 
memory holds, for those who have passed onwards. 
Such a one was Ethel. Fondly as she loved her 
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brother's memory, and kindly as she thouglit of the 
old uncle who had sheltered her so long, she 
could see no reason why she should prolong the 
time of separation from Simon Small, or refuse to 
be his wife, until an orthodox twelve months or 
so had passed away. Her marriage could be as 
quiet, and with as little festivity about it, as an 
ordinary week-day service held in the parish church. 
There need be no gathering together of the 
froward; no flirting, no feasting or wine-bibbing, 
or any suchlike thing; but after some kind 
clergyman had tied the knot — as Simon could not 
himself tie it — she and her husband might take 
a simple meal with her dear aunt and cousins, 
and then walk over to the Rectory, to remain 
there. What was there in this to wound the 
susceptibilities of anyone? Some might say that 
the plainness of such a wedding was affectation. 
Others might call it marriage on the sly, and say 
she did not care to face her marriage boldly under 
all the circumstances. But what of that ? If the 
few relatives she had, thought with her, what 
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mattered it if the Lady Tweazers of the neighbour- 
hood, or the jealous spinsters, spoke against her ? 

Ethel Lorrayne was a girl of independent mind, 
and in important matters she chose to think for 
herself. Miss Forbes had left the Rectory, and it 
sadly wanted occupants; so, before the summer 
should have passed away, Ethel determined she 
would go and live there to be Simon^s wife. The 
curate was, in truth, too diffident to press for early 
nuptials ; but his looks, and sighs, and passages in 
his Sunday-morning sermons, all told of the beating 
of his heart, and how he longed to hold the 
handsome Ethel in his arms as Mrs. Simon Small. 

It is singular how, unknown to ourselves, we 
let our hopes and wishes co-mingle, and actuate 
our commonplace transactions. To those who love, 
a softened tint of it often pervades the atmosphere 
around them, and everything they do is done as 
under a tender, softened influence. There are excep- 
tions ; for we often see the youthful lover loud and 
almost riotous ; but then his love is hardly of the 
proper sort; for love refines and softens us if it is 
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good and pure— <-there is nothing loud or noisy 
in it. 

Holding the views she did^ Ethel reliered her 

lover's anxiety and put an end to his expectancy. 
The month of August had nearly passed away^ And 
a quiet^ tranquil summer had been enjoyed ; and, 
before the autumn should have given place to 
winter, she determined to make the poor man 
happy — if, indeed, he could be any happier than 
he was. 

"Why don't you go and live at the Rectory, 
Simon ? '' she said to him one morning; " I believe 
you are so fond of your landlady— or her daughter 
— which ig it? — that you wish to keep to your 
lodgings." 

" Can 1 go to the Rectory single-handed ? Oh 
Ethel ! '' and as he said this, his looks were as 
artless and as innocent as any antelope's. 

" Who do you want to go with you, Simon ? It 
cannot be myself, of course ; because you love your 
chickens more than me— you know you do." 

" I will have my poultry scragged. Yes, literally 
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scragged, if you wish it. As to the white Oochin- 
China hen, I have ordered that she shall be made 
into a curry/' 

" Into a curry ! Oh Simon, you cruel man I 
Is the scragging actually done ? " 

"No, Ethel; but you joke me so often about 
that old hen— she is a prize bird you know — ^that I 
have settled to have her in a curry/' 

" Then go and countermand your order/' said 
the girl, laughing. "So you actually thought I 
was jealous of the poor creature ! You would 
believe anything, Simon/' 

" I would do anything to please you, however 
ridiculous. Besides, I cannot transfer my poultry to 
theEectory; they would interfere with those already 
there ; so I must get rid of them in some way." 

" And you commence by making a curry of the 
prize hen I I shouldn't have thought it of you. 
You will kill me some day perhaps." 

" Getting rid of my poultry is a step towards 
going to the Rectory, and perhaps to inducing you 
to go there with me." 
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*'I want no inducement. I am ready to go 
whenever you wish it." 

" You mean that, Ethel ? You won't tell me 
to-morrow that you were joking ? '' 

" I am too fond of fun, perhaps ; but I don't 
think I ever joke to wound another's feelings, and 
perhaps in that way I might wound yours." 

" Oh Ethel, dearest Ethel ! you really mean 
that the days of my probation are complete, and 
that, like Jacob, I may claim my Rachel at last ? " 

" I mean that I will go with you to the Rectory 
toy day you wish. You can make no settlement, 
and I have nothing. As to a trousseau, I shall 
not put ofE my sombre garments ; so why should 
we not walk from one house to another without 
makii% any fuss ?" 

"Your way of putting it is so exactly my 
own way of thinking. If it could only be done 
as you say, how charming it would be ! " 

"It not only can, but shall, Simon; if you 
wish it." 

" Oh Ethel ! I don't know whether I am on 
my head or my heels, I don't indeed." 
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'* You are on your heels at present, and I hope 
you will remain so/' 

"I could play at leap-frog, if anyone would 
play with me. I feel like a great overgrown lout of 
a boy, ready for mischief of any kind/' 

"Then go and talk to my Cousin Paul; he is 
with his model, and if you disarrange his thoughts, 
he will make it burst/' 

'^I hope that will never happen. Next to 
marrying you, Ethel, there is nothing I would rather 
see happen than the success of his brickmaking." 

*^ Nonsense, Simon. We have plenty of bricks 
in the world, without hot-air ones." 

"I suppose we have, but I will go and see 
him;" and Simon Small walked off to tell the 
prospects of his happiness to his friend. 

Paul Lorrayne was in the billiard-room, which 
had been cleared for the reception of his model, 
and here he passed as much of his time as he could 
spare. Each time he had arrived at what seemed 
almost to be perfection, some unlooked-for circum- 
stance occurred which frustrated his plans. But 
the inventor was a man who would never yield to 
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failure^ and now that he had means^ he toiled on 
and on until success should crown his efforts. 
Poor Paul ! There was no one in his household 
but felt by instinct, that he laboured for that which 
would not satisfy his hungry soul. He would 
never allow that he was conquered, or anything 
resembling it ; but in his heart of hearts he almost 
wished that brickmaking by hot-air blast had 
never been his hobby, and that he had tried his 
inventive genius on something different. He had, 
however, put his hand to the plough of brick- 
making, and so long as he could hold on to the 
handles, he would endeavour to keep a straight 
furrow. 

As the curate entered his workshop, Paul was in 
the act of turning on a blast of steam which would 
permeate through the various pipes and apertures, 
and so communicate with the mass of unbumt 
bricks. There was a puffing and snorting from the 
steam-engine; and just as Simon ranged alongside, 
a portion of the mass was acted upon too forcibly 
by the steam, and was thrown violently against the 
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opposite wall, narrowly missing the new-comer's 
head. 

" How very tiresome for you, Lorrayne ! I 
hope my sudden entrance did not startle you and 
make you turn on too much steam," said Simon. 

'•Oh dear no. This generally happens once 
a day at least. It's a matter of some little danger 
to enter when Tm at work,'' said Paul. " It's rather 
disheartening," he added. 

"Hadn't you better abandon the idea, 
Lorrayne ? " 

" You love my cousin Ethel ; would you wish to 
abandon her? If not, you can understand that I 
shall not forsake this most important work, for 
which I have the fondness of a lover to his heart's 

desire." 

" But if it's always bursting, what's the good ? 
You may kill somebody before long." 

^' 1 shall be the first victim at any rate. Have 
you come to discuss the subject with me, or upon 
some other matter ? " 

''I have come to tell you that Ethel sees no 
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reason why we should not be married in a very 
quiet way, almost immediately/^ 

"Neither do I. We shall be sorry to lose 
Ethel, but she will be so near that we shall hardly 
feel it ; and as to you. Small, you ought to be at. 
the Rectory/^ 

" I suppose I ought. The sooner I learn my 
duties the better; and, as a preliminary step, I 
have given orders for the disposal of my poultry- 
yard/^ 

"Yes; I think you are right not to take a 
lot of fowls there. Ethel tells me you almost dote 
upon those fowls. What is there to be so fond of ?" 

" Ah ! '' said Simon, with a deprecating look ; 
" I love my fowls, for they have brought me 
through many a money difficulty. You love your 
model, which you say has not succeeded yet. I 
can understand your love for it, as a creature of 
your brain ; but my poultry are as much to me. 
Everyone loves something — and I have no wife. 
at present.^^ 

" Yes ; but a parcel of fowls ! — ^it seems beneath 
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the dignity of man — especially of one in the 
Church/' 

" I don't find it so. I have often leamt a lesson 
whilst observing them; and I have pointed morals 
in my sermons from my observations." 

^'Your sermons are certainly liked. And so 
Ethel has decided to go to the Bectory at once. 
Does she name any day V^ 

" The last week in September. Just fancy ! 
Only four more weeks P' 

" I wish we could have made some settlement 
between us. She has two hundred and fifty 
pounds — ^that is every penny she has got.'' 

'^ We shall not spend our income. Just imagine! 
Twelve hundred pounds a-year and a house ! It 
seems ridiculous for a man like me." 

" I can save^ I hope ; and then I shall be able 
to do something for her. If you died^ of course 
the income would pass away ; but you can insure 
your life." 

"Yes; I shall do that at once. You see no 
objection to our marrying so soon ? " 

YOL. Ill, p 
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'^ So soon ! It seems that you liave been 
waiting for years/' 

" We Lad no means^ or else we shoold have 
married. Quite latterly she had agreed to share 
my stipend ; and eke it oat with the poultry^ and 
a cow or two, and a large pig/' 

"No doubt you would have been happy; but 
I am glad there is no necessity for trying it,*' said 
Paul, preparing to pass another blast of hot air 
through his model. ''If you have time,'' ho 
added, ''you will see the beautiful working of 
my plan. These ducts convey the steam into 
the inner passages, which run in horizontal Hues 
throughout the unbumt bricks. The chief diffi- 
culty is to get a high pressure on the bricks, and 
so to harden them by the heat, without damaging 
the ducts which pass amongst them. Stand behind 
me, and you will see the process." 

It was fortunate that Simon did so, for what 
took place was most unpleasant. 

The inventor, after some delay, again allowed 
the steam to act upon his work; but this time 
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lie treated it — if the expression may be used — 
to an extra dose. There was a fizzing for some 
few moments ; then a rambling noise ; and then a 
loud bang — ^the bricks flying about in all directions^ 
knocking down both Paul and Simon Small. So 
loud was the explosion^ that there was consterna- 
tion through the house; everyone running towards 
the scene of disaster to learn the extent of the 
damage. 

''Paul, dearest Paul/' said his wife, who was 
first on the spot with Ethel, '' speak to me. No 
harm has happened to you ? '* 

'' No ; I am uninjured,'^ said the inventor, rising 
from the floor ; '' I have had some nasty knocks, 
though. It shows how hard these bricks can be 
made by steam/' 

" Is Simon safe ? '' said Ethel ; '' he was here 
just before it happened. Oh, there you are, sir; 
lying at full length on the floor, are you ! Do get 
up and tell me how it all happened/' 

The curate did as he was told, and as he rose 
from his recumbent state, it was seen that a brick 

p 2 
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had strack him on the nose^ making the blood run 
from it in a piteous stream. Several blows had 
been received about his body which hurt him con- 
siderably ; but these he did not care about so much 
as that upon his nose. 

" Do not distress yourself about me, Ethel,'' he 
said. "1 am glad I was present, because I can 
prove the hardness of the bricks, and the power 
of the hot-air blast. It is most interesting, but 
I doubt its being practically useful. I am not 
a fair judge, perhaps, but that is what I 
think/' 

Several of the servants were standing at the 
door, and everyone who heard poor Simon's words 
fully coincided with his sentiments as to the 
impracticability of the invention. The servants, 
indeed, had fears for their master's sanity. What 
business had he to be messing about with bricks ? 
Making bread was preferable to bricks, the cook 
thought; and though she should dislike having 
him in the kitchen, yet, sooner than he should 
bring the house about their ears, with his nasty 
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new-fangled trumpery, she would willingly instruct 
him in the noble art of bread-making. 

As to the butler, he wondered why his master 
couldn't take to breeding shorthorns, or even pigs. 
Anything would be better than bricks. Why 
shouldn't empty bottles be used? thought the 
butler. There was a stack of empties on the 
premises which would almost build a house. ' It 
was a brilliant idea ; and as the good man walked 
back to his pantry he was inclined to think he 
too might venture on a patent, and with a greater 
prospect of success than his master. 

It was, indeed, fortunate that no real damage 
had been done; for the explosion had been serious, 
and Paul might have paid for his ingenuity with 
his life, and the parish have been robbed of its 
new rector. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WESTDALES LEAYE UlUBEL COTTAGE. 

The Westdales, who had lived so happily at Laurel 
Cottage^ felt themselves compelled by force of 
fortune to leave their hnmble dwellings and to 
look for something better in a certain sense. 
They had been happy, and were so still; but 
the poor old father, whose idiosyncrasy had 
caused him to pile up money, which he could 
only enjoy by looking at it, had made it almost 
necessary for them to enlarge their mode of living, 
and to move into a more important house. 

Of course there was no real necessity for this, 
but it is the force of custom so to do ; and the 
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Westdales felt constrained to do as others did. 
Where should they go ? 

A handsome honse in Sonth Kensington, or 
thereabouts^ with a studio^ seemed most fitting; 
but they loved the country and their own society, 
and therefore they decided to surround themselves 
with rural beauty, and to live their lives where 
human beings do not congregate in masses. 
Arthur Westdale was rising rapidly in his pro- 
fession, and if his father had not left him a 
large sum of money, he would probably have 
gained a handsome competence by his work ; but 
now that he was independent, he felt how gladly 
would he eschew all subjects which were unpalatable, 
and hold to those which his bent of mind gave him 
the greatest prospects of success. 

For instance, he had lately painted a picture 
which he had sold well; because there was a 
sensational tone about it, coupled with originality, 
which caused the British public to esteem it very 
highly. The subject was '^Pharaoh crossing the 
Bed Sea,'' and it was alike remarkable for its 
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simplicity and power of execution. There was 
only one figure represented, and that was Pharaoh ; 
for all the rest had gone to the bottom of the 
sea, and the king himself had that miserable 
look upon his face which is common to those 
who see every chance of being drowned, and 
none of being saved. The idea had not been his 
own, it having been suggested to him by a friend, 
who was a sensational artist and did very weU with 
his pictures. Westdale had taken his friend^s 
advice, to try and bring some grist to the mill, 
by carrying out a work which would be so 
popular, that some greater fool than the rest would 
give him a large sum of money for it. Yes; he 
had represented the blue water and the bright 
sky above, and the atmospheric heat and 
glow, with breadth and power; Pharaoh's head 
just peeping above the water. If there had 
been many figures, he could not, perhaps, have 
concentrated his power on the features of the king ; 
but, as it was, the misguided monarch's face was so 
pitiable that those who saw the picture were almost 
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moved to tears. The expression was one which 
plainly showed deep sorrow at having '^ done it/' 
with a determination never to do so again, if only- 
he conld get out of the water. 

Overhead were two or three sea-birds, calmly 
looking on ; as though moralising on the fact that 
in certain situations, kings were very inferior to 
birds. The contrast between the calm, smooth, 
flapping sea-gulls and the king was very great. 
The birds, with all their coolness, seemed, by the 
twisting of their heads, to be half -inclined to have 
a peck at Pharaoh's eyes before he disappeared, 
while the hands of the drowning man were raised 
high above his head, as though he sought to clutch 
them and so save himself. 

The picture had not taken long to execute, and as 
it hung upon the walls of the Boyal Academy — gene- 
rally surrounded by a gaping crowd — Westdale had 
owned his success while he had been half ashamed 
of it ; and now that fortune had been sent him he 
determined that whatever he painted in the future 
should never be a subject such as that of '' Pharaoh 
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crossing the Bed Sea/' If he lived in the country, 
surronnded by that beanteous nature which an 
artist loves so well, he could paint sympathetic 
works of homely rustic life, without anything 
sensational about them, and this he felt would be 
in harmony with his ideas. So far, it was not 
difficult to arrange his plans ; but where to settle 
down, when he had the world before him, was not 
so easy ; and Westdale and his wife were determined 
to be careful. Before the Lorraynes had left Rose 
Bank, Paul had mentioned that in the neighbour- 
hood of Woodleigh a moderate-sized place was to 
be bought or rented, called The Moat. This place 
had been described as just suited to a man of 
comfortable means, without being -grand or very 
costly to maintain. Why should they not go there ? 
They knew the neighbourhood, for their previous 
summer holiday had been spent in it, and the idea 
of Uving near their former Windslow friends was 
very pleasant to them. 

The more they thought of it, the more they 
liked the prospect ; and after one or two visits to 
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the place — the Lorraynes meeting them there, and 
going through it with them — they agreed to take 
it. The Westdales were people who could have 
been happy almost anywhere, for they knew that it 
is not this or that portion of the country which 
alone brings pleasure to the heart, but the quiet, 
well-directed home, where kindness and affection 
reign supreme. In choosing The Moat, however, 
they would be surrounded by bold hills and fertile 
valleys; by the rustic hamlet or the group of 
cottages ; and the scenery and situation would be 
such as no one, much less an artist, could very well 
find fault with. 

As was the case with the Lorraynes, when the 
day arrived for leaving Laurel Cottage, their hearts 
were sad the while they looked for future happiness; 
for a distinct period of their lives had passed, during 
which contentment, ease, and homely comfort — the 
result of industry and moderation — ^had been theirs. 
The little tenement, whose roof had so long sheltered 
them, must shelter them no more. The honey- 
suckle, which breathed its perfume from the trellis 
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porch, would speak no more ''unto their gentle 
senses;'^ and the well-known clumps of flowers, 
which, as the spring came round, marked its early 
or its late approach, would wake no more to them, 
from wintery slumbers. 

Well might they linger on the spot and conjure 
up again some happy scene, as they prepared to go. 
The garden-path, along whose course their pretiy 
child had learnt to walk, and then to run and meet 
the postman, would bear her steps no more. The 
kitchen- walls would never hear again the artist's 
omelette being cooked, as with a master's hand he 
poured the beaten eggs into the frying-pan. That 
little cupboard where the jam was kept — the shelf 
on which the baby's toys had rested — it seemed 
almost ingratitude to give them up ; but the time 
had come, the inevitable moment had arrived, when 
new scenes must either welcome them or be the 
witnesses of disappointment. In the Westdales' 
case they were advancing in a worldly view, and 
hopeful expectations mingled with regret ; but they 
knew the world sufficiently to feel, that actual 
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happiness^ however humble is its sphere, is not 
to be changed without great fear and trembling. 
Anticipated joys are very well, but when we have 
contentment, who but a fool should wish for 
more? 

So Laurel Cottage lost its occupants ; and while 
the desolated building told its tale^ large bills were 
stuck upon the windows to invite fresh comers to 
try its hospitality. 

Poor Mr. Midass had parted with his friends 
and neighbours with regret, for they had always 
been good friends, and his wife would miss the 
kind advice which Mrs. Westdale sometimes gave 
her ; but there was no help for it, and when the 
hand of time pointed out an altered course, the 
Sluggard — ^philosopher as he was — ^was not the 
man to grumble. He did not grumble; but he 
was sorry; and as he watched the Westdales 
driving off, his heart was heavy in his breast. 

And not the Sluggard only ; but many in the 
neighbourhood would miss the Westdales. The 
postman would miss the little girl who some* 
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times took the letters^ and carried them with 
nimble feet to those who owned them ; and many 
of the poorer neighbours would feel regret for 
those who seemed to raise their level, by the 
sympathetic kindness of their ways and treatment. 
Ah ! what heavy hearts we sometimes leave behind 
ns, as with cheerful looks and smiling faces, we 
start to seek new lives in other habitations. We 
grieve, perhaps, but we are hopeful ; and we do 
not see the tearful eyes of those who shut the door 
when we are gone, or hear the sigh which heaves 
the breast, when the ordinary round of business 
must be gone through in our absence. Many of 
us may remain in thought with those we leave^ 
and then the sympathy which flows — ^we know not 
how — ^between us, makes soul reply to soul with 
soft expression and tender solace. Yes; regret 
has satisfaction for us, as we look back upon the 
friends we leave, for our regret is chastened love, 
and without love the heart is dull and senseless. 
The Moat was a retired spot, and took its 
name, not from the absence of a moat, but because 
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^t really liad one. The honse^ which was very old, 
had once upon a time been as a sort of castle, 
with means for self-defence. Modern conveniences 
aiid comforts had somewhat altered its appearance ; 
bnt still the character remained, and the building 
was both picturesque and solid; so that to the 
artist who looks back and peoples ancient walls 
with humadOL faces, the place had much attraction. 
Then there were stately elm-trees, and rich gr6en 
herbage, and apple-yielding orchards, and old walls, 
under the lea of which a man might smoke his 
pipe and think a problem out. Society would 
doubtless not be plentiful; but what of that to 
Westdale and his wife ? The flippant, the shallow, 
or the thoughtless, may hanker after gossiping, 
and constant meetings with those who will not 
sympathise with them ; but those that love each 
other, and whose minds have method and intelli- 
gence, will never miss the constant round of 
callers, or the entertainment, where various hostile 
passions too often meet, in secret, but distinct 
array. 
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The day they took possession of The Moat, a 
party from Woodleigh were there to welcome the 
Westdales ; so that the sunshine of afiEection shoold 
be there to cheer them, as the rays from Heaven 
lit up the threshold of their future home. Paul 
Lorrayne had left his model and had brought his 
wife and children, while Ethel had driven over 
Simon Small. 

'' What shall I say to them, Ethel ? " Simon had 
said as the party waited at the entrance. 

" You needn't say much, I suppose. What you 
have to do is simply to look pleasant; and that you 
always do/' added the girl after a pause. 

^'But I am a clergyman, Ethel. Shall I not 
invoke a blessing from above ? If I were coming 
here I could wish a welcome such as that; 
and if the Westdales live and prosper here, they 
might, in after years, recall my words, and thus be 
strengthened in their faith.'' 

" With many men it would be impossible to do 
as you propose — there might seem display about it 
— something theatrical perhaps, but your manner 
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would be diflEerent. I will ask my cousins what 
they think/' 

The result of Ethel's asking was partly favour- 
able to Simon's views. Paul thought that a simple 
shake of the hand would be more liked than any 
words; while his wife was all in favour of them. 
She felt that Simon's manner would be so earnest, 
and so devoid of affectation, that no one could 
resist a happy feeling from his words. 

" How do you propose to do it, Simon ? " asked 
Ethel, when she told her cousin's views. 

"We might so manage it that they should 
pass the door together, with their little child, and 
then I would hold out my hands and give the 
blessing." 

As he proposed, so was his proposal carried out ; 
and when the Westdales passed the ancient door- 
step he raised his thoughts and hands to Heaven, 
and in the striking language of the Church invoked 
the blessing of the Holy Trinity, and asked that 
peace might be with all who entered. 

VOL. III. Q 



CHAPTER XVI, 



''KJ DBIAM IS BBAUSBD/' 



Mrs. Paul Loreayne was sitting alone one after- 
noon upon the terrace. Her boys were witli their 
father^ and Ethel had gone over to the Rectory 
to make arrangements for going there as mistress. 
Mrs. Lorrayne was also absent, for she had her 
calls to make amongst the poor, who knew and 
loved her; so that the gentle mistress of Wood- 
leigh was left alone, with no companions save her 
thoughts. 

The view which met her dreamy glance was 
fairer than its wont, perhaps ; for rain had freshened 
everything, and the second crop of roses was in full 
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beauty. Upon a distant palisade some peacocks 
rested, and strutted on the smootli green lawn with 
tails spread out in flashing pride. In the tall pine- 
trees on the rights the cooing of the wood-pigeon 
was heard^ and now and then the lowing of some 
distant cattle^ proclaimed that they were making 
known their wants to such as understood their 
language. As she reclined upon the easy garden- 
chair^ and realised all the beauty of the scene^ her 
mind was full of gratitude and wonder that she 
should be so blessed. Her thoughts, as usual^ 
wandered back to times when want had hammered 
at the door and forced an entrance^ and as the 
customary feeling of relief stole over her, the eye- 
lids closed, and memory traced itself in 'dreams. 
She slumbered quietly and peacefully, and as she 
did so, , the former vision which had sketched her 
life was once more present to her mind. In the 
clear realms of fancy she saw the landscape spread 
before her, and flowers and peacocks making gay 
the scene. Behind her stood the angels, bending 
to whisper words of gentle comfort, then rising in 
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the air, and showing clearly in the pure blue sky, 
framed by some heavy clouds. 

As the angelic forms grew smaller in the dis- 
tance, and seemed mere specks before their disap^ 
pearance, the sleeper^s mind began to rouse itself ; 
and, as it did so, the vision was revealed in all its 
actuality. Yes; her dream was realised. Before 
her was the pleasant landscape, . the birds and 
flowers; and, as she looked upon them, her husband 
came upon the scene as in the dream. Beside him 
walked his boys, and in his hand he held a plan, 
which he was trying to amuse them by explaining. 
The little fellows did not comprehend it, but they 
were pleased at what appeared a sort of picture, 
and their father seemed glad that they should be 
so; so they walked across the lawn as in the 
dream. 

Struck by the wonderful resemblance between 
reality and vision, the mistress of Woodleigh 
remained almost spellbound. A sense akin to awe 
passed over her, which was increased by the rustling 
of some shrubs behind her, and she turned her head 
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almost expecting she should see the angels of her 
dream. The days^ however^ when angels came to 
ns^ are gone; and if we see them^ it is in our 
slumbers only. But^ although she saw no airy 
visitants, two figures were standing near and watch- 
ing her^ which had been indeed as guardian angels. 
These were Ethel and her aunt. Truly, since she 
had come to live at Woodleigh, Mrs. Paul Lorrayne 
had found in these two women a fund of kindness 
and support, which indeed was almost superhuman. 
The elder had been as some fond mother, whose 
advice and help assists her daughter, as she starts 
on some new journey. The younger had acted like 
a sister, and shown her how fresh duties, hitherto 
quite strange, could be surmounted. No petty 
jealousy or captiousness had they shown to the 
new-comer; but tenderness and cheerful goodness, 
such as the angels entertain, as from their place 
above they watch the dear ones lingering still on 
earth. 

Whether it was that Ethel and her aunt divined 
a part of what was passing in the mind of Mrs. 
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Paul Lorrayne she did not know ; but from their 
attitude of quiet, wrapt attention^ she thought it 
possible; for when one mind is full of sympathy 
towards another^ the use of words id hardly wanted 
to convey the thoughts. 

'' We have been watching you some time^ dear," 
said the elder lady. ''Although your eyes were 
closed, there was a light upon your features which 
seemed to say, that your soul was stirred with 
pleasant fancies, and we did not like to break in 
upon them." 

" I believe I could almost tell your dream," said 
Ethel ; ''if indeed you were really dreaming. Your 
position on the terrace is my clue, and Paul, with 
the children and bis plan, help to fill in the details. 
Shall I tell you the interpretation thereof ? " 

" I was dreaming, as you say, dear aunt and 
cousin,^^ said Mrs. Paul. " I dreamt again a blessed, 
happy dream, which, when night seemed darkest, 
and hope most wavering, cheered me with a message 
as from Heaven. I wake and find my dream is 
realised in its fullest sense ; for, as I slept, attendant 
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angels whispered peace and love to me. It is S6 
now. You who have been as guardian spirits in 
this house were standing near me, and I find you 
here as I awake. May I repay your kindness with 
undying love; your kind solicitude with earnest 
thankfulness/' 

" Let us leave her for the present, Ethel/^ said 
Mrs. Lorrayne ; " such thoughts but hallow both her 
mind and ours," and stooping, like the angels, to 
kiss the dreamer's brow, the two ladies went indoors; 
thankful that Providence, while taking from them 
those they loved, had sent them others who were 
very dear to them. 

Before they slept that night, Paul was told the 
story of the second dream, and of its actual fulfil- 
ment. His temperament was different to his wife's, 
and dreams had little interest for him, but he was 
glad to find her happiness increased by anything. 
He asked, as he had done before, whether the angels 
had whispered hope of a success in brickmaking by 
his new process, and finding that they had not, was 
prone to count them disappointing spirits. He 
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hardly wanted comforting assurance^ it is true ; so 
fully did he feel that in due time success must 
crown his efforts ; but^ like many another^ a httle 
whispered hope from time to time was not unwel- 
come, even though it were the spirit of a dream that 
breathed it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SLUQGABD's MABBIED LIFE. 

Mention has been made that the heart of Mr. Midass 
sank within him^ as he stood at the gate of Salisbury 
House^ and saw the Westdales drive away. 

The poor man had felt the loss of Paul Lorrayne 
more than he had cared to own ; and now to lose 
the only people he was on really friendly terms 
with, was a burden heavy to be borne. It may be 
said he had his wife, and what more could he want 
than a pretty woman of his own peculiar choice ? 

Alas for the poor Sluggard ! He almost wished 
he had let the quiet Bessy Hobnutt be, and had 
never sent an ambassador with messages of love. 

He who had twisted fortune round his finger, 
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who had made rich heaps of gold by careful 
observation and his knowledge of the world, had 
thought it would be very easy to mould a simple 
girl to all his ways, and make her just a creature 
for his comfort. Ah, it is the case with most 
philosophers; they can unravel many a problem, 
and read the why and wherefore in many a hard 
saying, but they stumble over commonplace. 

This simple girl, who, if she had married the 
little general shopkeeper next door, would have 
gone on in humdrum dulness all her life, had 
thought it necessary to mould her lord and master 
instead of being moulded by him. And so the 
Sluggard felt that he was being changed, and that 
much of his philosophy was being dragged from 
under him. In truth, his Bessie was a clever 
woman, and one who liked to think expressly 
for herself. She had married a rich, easy-going 
creature, she thought; and it was her duty to 
herself and him, not to sit down in idle sloth; 
but to raise herself by industry and perseverance, 
and drag him upwards with her. It was a bold 
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view to take of things; but Bessie Midass took 
them in that lights and labonred hard to carry out 
her ends. She was methodical and punctual^ and 
every morning the Sluggard had to rouse himself 
from his slumbers and dress by a reasonable hour* 

It was useless for him to complain that he 
required more slumber and must therefore take it; 
f or^ in the event of non-compliance^ he was pushed 
from his couch with promptitude. 

The fashion of his dress, too, was wholly changed. 
No more the flowing robe and open shirt-collar was 
permitted him; but suits of fashionable make encased 
his limbs^ and well-starched linen collars hid his 
throat. The pipe he was allowed to smoke at 
proper times ; but he could not sit upon the garden- 
bench and pufE tobacco all the mornings or could he 
stand at the entrance-gate and exchange philosophy 
with passers-by. 

But while she moulded her husband to suit her 
views of right and wrong, she worked very hard 
upon herself. She took instruction in music, 
dancing, and modem languages; and she dressed 
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as well as fashionable milliners could turn her out. 
Yes^ the almost puritanical-looking Bessie might 
now be seen daily in a smart Victoria, with a pair 
of steppers, driving along the London Boad, and 
dressed in perfect taste. Mr. Midass was generally 
by her side, because she made him drive with her, 
and the expression on his features at such times was 
rather comical. He did not seem unhappy ; but he 
looked something like a naughty boy who had been 
dressed up in his Sunday best, and is made to take 
a drive with his mamma. He had the satisfaction 
of feeling and knowing that he sat beside a very 
pretty woman, and that is pleasant to the minds of 
most men; but he certainly had a stuffed appear- 
ance, as though he had been forced into his clothes 
against his will, and made to sit quietly and 
peacefully. 

As he leant back in his carriage, and cast sly 
wondering glances at his wife, he could not help a 
sense of great amusement. To think that she, who 
had walked along the garden-path each morning 
with her father's luncheon on her arm, never looking 
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to the right or left^ shotdd change into an elegant 
and well-dressed woman ! And do so in no clumsy 
fashion^ but as though she had been bom to it! 
He was struck with admiration, and his mind was 
filled with deep respect for such ability. 

But his wife had other matters of surprise for 
him ; she meditated, at no distant date, the giving 
up of Salisbury House, and going to London. 
Once there, in a house well situated, and with a 
good establishment, she felt sure that she should do 
as well as anyone. And, in truth, her prospect of 
success was great ; for there was no trace of any- 
thing like commonplace vulgarity about her manner 
and appearance, which were sweet and elegant. 
But did the Sluggard like the prospect of all this ? 
Did he dislike his married life ? He hardly knew. 
Upon the whole he thought he rather liked it. 
There were occasions — as when he wished for more 
sleep of a morning ; but on the whole he found his 
wife a character for constant study, and a source 
of much amusement, by her quiet striving after 
notoriety. She was so consistent too ; everything 
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she did led calmly to a future life of gaiety and 
ambitious purpose; and the man felt that in seeing 
how she carried out her work, his powers of obser- 
vation would be tested highly. Dearly as he loved 
his solid, comfortable house at Windslow, and his 
garden, he recognised the fact that Salisbury 
House would never hold him long with such a 
wife; and so, when Sessions proposal came that 
they should leave, he made but very little show 
of opposition. He knew that he should take no 
sort of trouble to bring his friends together in his 
house, and that his wife must work her ends out in 
her own peculiar way; but he did not mind her 
making the attempt, and felt an almost certainty of 
her success. He had learnt a lesson too, which he 
had never thought to learn ; but he had learnt it 
very aptly. He had always held himself to be wise 
above his fellows — and in some respects he was 
so — ^but now he had proved himself an utter fool. 
He had chosen this wife of his, because, of all the 
women he had met, she seemed the very quietest ; 
and just the one to mould herself according to his 
fancy; and now, so far from moulding her, she 
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twisted him as easily as possible^ and he was forced 
to do exactly as she wished. He was a mere lump 
of clay, and was fashioned this way and that, just 
as a potter fashioneth his pots. 

But that which was the most tickling to his 
fancy, was to see this wife of his studying her 
deportment. When they went to town and spent 
a morning in the Bow, Bessie Midass would take 
especial notice how graceful ladies bore themselves ; 
and then when she returned to Salisbury House, 
she would walk before a chimney-glass, placed for 
convenience on the floor, and imitate their airs and 
graces. The Sluggard had seen her once, or twice 
on these occasions, and he had gone away half- 
choked with silent laughter; but he had never 
dared to laugh outright; for Bessie had a quiet way 
of showing her displeasure which made her husband 
feel uncomfortable. Take it all in all, however, the 
Sluggard could not but be pleased to see his wife^s 
ambition, and he determined that he would not 
thwart her, but let her have fair play to work her 
way up to the upper crust. 

"John,^' she said to him one day after 
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luncheon, ''I am sufficiently improved to leave 
these parts. We will move to a more congenial 
situation/^ 

"Come and sit on my knee, Bessie. I shall 
understand you better then,'' said her husband. 

''I think not, John. Besides, I like to keep 
myself tidy/' 

"Fine ladies mustn't be too prim you know, 
Bessie." 

"I have no wish to be prim, John; I simply 
wish to do my best. Fine ladies are not prim 
you say ? " 

" Anything but that, Bessie. You will learn it 
all in time, no doubt." 

"I will do my best, John. Do fine ladies sit 
upon their husbands' knees ? " 

" Occasionally, perhaps. Sometimes they prefer 
the knees of those who are not their husbands." 

" I should like to do everything that is proper, 
John." 

" Then don't sit on other people's knees. Mine 
are at your service at any time." 
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Bat Bessie preferred to remain seated opposite 
to him. She said, and very truly, that when they 
had matters of importance to discuss, such as a 
removal from Salisbury House to a &shionable 
London district, it would be better to sit soberly 
upon her chair. She had of course learnt many of the 
Sluggard^s ways during her married life with him, 
and she knew that he was fond of tickling her in 
the ribs. 

She was not ticklish, and no amount of tickling 
would make her smile ; still it might disarrange her 
dress a trifle, and that she was very particular about. 

''Would you like Queen's Gate, John?'' she 
said. 

"No, Bessie, I should prefer to stay here ; but 
if you like it I will move." 

" Thank you, John, then we will move at once ; 
if it will not fatigue you we will drive to town this 
afternoon." 

The Sluggard refreshed himself with another 
glass of sherry — since his marriage he had found 
he required more stimulants — and consented to do 
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as his wife wished him. He would dearly have 
liked to remain at home and smoke his pipe, and 
enjoy the wilderness he called his garden ; bnt he 
felt that he should also get amasement by driving 
with his wife, and observing her pretty face and 
figure as she sat upright in the Victoria, and aped 
the airs of those whom she considered merited her 
imitation. 

Yes, easy and kind-hearted that he was, he 
consented to go to London in search of a town 
residence. Money he had; heaps of it; and his 
system was so accurate, that he could always make 
his store still larger, and afford to do what pleased 
him. He determined that, come what might, he 
would never part with Salisbury House ; so that if 
his wife should tire altogether of him, and emulate 
some fashionable women so far as to prefer another 
to himself, he could return again to Windslow and 
smoke his pipe, and wear his dressing-gown and 
slippers as of yore — moralising as he did so on the 
uncertainty of female conduct. 

As they drove to town that afternoon, Bessie 
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unfolded farther plans to Mr. Midass^ and amongst 
them she treated of her father. That he must be 
well cared for was a matter of course ; but how it 
could be carried out was not so easy. As to work, 
he scorned the action; and as to beer^ he drank 
more and more of it. To let him sit in idleness 
and beer would hardly be the thing; but if not^ 
how could he be managed ? Could he be made to 
take a pledge that he would not exceed a certain 
quantity ? Yes^ he could be got to take a pledge ; 
but whether he would keep it would be difEerent, 
because his thirst was exceeding great^ and the 
beershops in and about Windslow very numerous. 
How would it be if he married again; so that, when 
his daughter was in London carrying out her pro- 
gramme, he might enjoy the tender solicitude of 
some kind female heart? Who was there in the 
neighbourhood that would marry him ? '^ Can you 
think of no one, John ? " said Mrs. Midass, as they 
drove past Turnham Green. 

'* No ; I will advertise if you like. That is the 
fittest way of finding our requirements." 
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''How would you word the advertisement^ 
Jolin ? You are clever. But you cannot truly 
describe father as sober^ industrious^ and well* 
looking/^ 

You respect the truth, don't you, Bessie ? " 
I have never stained my lips with falsehood^ 
John, and hope the evil one will never have the 
power to make me." 

" Then you had best keep clear of London and 
Lpndon life. The evil one is very fond of London 
society.'' 

'' Is it so, John ? I should have thought quite 
the contrary." 

"Ah Bessie! if you ever get into London 
society — and I dare say you will, for you are very 
clever as well as pretty — you must prepare for a 
little story-telling.'' 

'' Nothing would induce me to pervert the truth, 
John." 

''Then stay at Salisbury House, and merely 
learn the theory of life, and not the practice. You 
are simple-minded now; do not run your head 
against temptation." 
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" You do not know me, John, I can be very 
firm. If the world is so bad, I may perhaps lead 
sinners from the error of their ways." 

" Yes ; but a combination of sinners might be 
too powerful for you/' 

" I am but a weak woman, John^ but my spirit 
is firm within me/' 

The husband said nothing. He smiled and 
rolled his eyes upon the objects they were passing ; 
but he '^ thought the more/' He might well smile. 
How could his pretty wife lead sinners from the 
error of their ways when she was deliberately 
setting up as a fine lady ? He hoped she would get 
tired of her fancy, and he fully thought she would 
do so ; but, like an easy-going sluggard as he was, 
he was determined she should work her will, and 
learn the hoUowness of such a life as she proposed 
to lead as soon as possible. 

" Can you think of no one, John, who would do 
for father as a wife ? '' said Mrs. Midass again, who 
was anxious to get her father taken charge of. 

"There is Mrs. Peabody, Bessie; she is no 
beauty, but she has her virtues.'' 
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'^ She would keep father in order, wouldn't she, 
John ? '' 

" I was joking, of course, Bessie. Such a blacky 
ugly old woman as that, is not fit to marry anyone/' 

^^ Her blackness can be altered with soap; can it 
not, John? And then she would not let father 
have more than his share of the bottle ; that would 
be a good thing." 

" No ; she would take care of herself," said the 
Sluggard, who recollected having seen the good 
woman with the neck of the brandy-bottle to her 
lips on several occasions ; '^ but there are two sides 
to a question : would your father marry such a 
hideous old frump ? I daresay he admires beauty 
as much as I do." 

'^ Father has had a beautiful wife. My mother 
was very beautiful, I have heard him say. Now he 
must marry what is good and useful to him. I must 
try and see that he does so." 

Arranging matters in this kind manner for her 
father, Mrs. Midass was driven into London, and 
some eligible houses were inspected. 
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With Bessie it was a pure matter of business; 
she did not go into raptures at the fine houses i 
she merely wished to make a good and businesslike 
selection^ so that she might carry out that line of 
life which she felt to be her duty. 

The poor Sluggard! When he returned to 
Salisbury House that eyening^ and lit his pipe 
and strolled about his wilderness^ he turned it oyer 
in his mind again as to the prudence of his choice. 
His wife was pretty ; she was good, and honest, and 
gentle; but she was one wjio, as it were, would take 
the bit between her teeth, and go the way she 
wished. She would go the way she thought to be 
the best, but she would haye no guidance ; and he 
saw that if he drew the curb, the result might be 
to cause unhappiness between them. Would it not 
be better, then, to let her learn the world by sad 
experience ; and when she should haye learnt it, to 
return once more into those shady ways of quiet- 
ness which his soul delighted in ? He thought it 
would. 

And here we must take leaye of them; they 
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were an ill-assorted couple ; but both meant well ; 
and the contrast on his wife's part to himself, 
amused the husband greatly. In this way^ while 
he had her pretty face to look at^ his mind was 
interested by a constant study of her character. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



"l EENOUNCE THEM ALL/' 



The marriage between Ethel Lorrayne and Simon 
Small took place during the last week in September, 
and the programme which they had agreed to carry 
out was strictly followed. Simon Small had asked 
an ol^ college friend to marry them, and the friend 
had done so ; but of guests there were none. No 
joy bells told the tale of love made happy, although 
the ringers were paid as though the iron tongues 
had told it. No children strewed their floral 
offerings on the bridal path, or with nasal voices 
sang the wedding hymn. It is true that the 
humble folks in Woodleigh did not see the force 
of this suppression of all outward joy, and they 
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would have liked to drink the festive glass or the 
refreshing tea^ at the expense of those who must be 
so happy, however they might keep all show of it 
in check ; but the parish poor had always respected 
their spiritual pastor and master and his handsome 
bride; so that regret at loss of pleasure did not take 
the form of grumbling. Perhaps, indeed, they 
might have grumbled just a trifle— for human 
nature is prone to discontent — ^if it had not been 
broadly hinted by Mrs. Lorrayne, that when six 
months should have passed by, an entertainment 
should be given them. Of course an intimation 
such as this could not but suppress the tone of 
disappointment; but still it was felt, and very 
truly, that there is no season like the present ; and 
that joys delayed are very often never realised. 
No; there had been no outward show of festive 
happiness, no sign of wedding gaiety ; but for all 
that the occasion was indeed a happy one. To 
Ethel, who deeply loved her Simon — her dear 
Simple Simon — ^there was a sense of joy in taking 
a position in the world for which she was most 
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suited^ namely^ as the wife of an honest hard- 
working parish clergyman. The poor had always 
been her friends, and had made her word their law ; 
while as to Simon, where was the man more heartily 
beloved by the poor toilers for their bread ? Where 
was the manly heart more open to the tale of sorrow, 
or the ear more ready for the sufEerer^s story ? 

The poor are shrewd observers, and they learn 
the world, even though they have but seldom 
passed beyond the confines of their parish ; and the 
Qld men and women of Woodleigh knew that their 
good rector — the former curate, who had stood so 
much from Mr. Forbes — ^was one whom they could 
look to as a friend. 

Simon felt this friendly feeling towards him 
very deeply, and as he took his bride home to the 
Bectory it was his joy to feel, that, though he could 
not treat his friends to harmless revelry, their hearts 
were beating kindly towards him, as was his 
towards them. Well might this child of nature, 
this simple guileless creature, feel that his cup of 
joy was very full, as, after the wedding meal, he 
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took his wife upon his arm and walked along the 
well-known path towards their future home ! Well 
might they^ even in the midst of all their happiness 
and loye, think upon the changes they had known 
since first their steps had trod the gravel-path^ and 
wander back to their own hopes and fears^ and to 
the liyes of those who had returned to earth! 
How many times and oft had Simon^ with a sense 
of shyness, walked towards the squire's inansion to 
ask him for his wishes on some subject^ and fall of 
hope that he should see the tall and handsome girl^ 
who now leant upon his arm, his wife ! How often 
had he thought upon his humble means, his poultry, 
and his simple mode of living, and wondered whether 
such a one as, he might hope for woman's love 
worth having! There was no old squire now to 
bar the road to happiness ; no hot and lofty tone to 
warn him against looking for advancement. And 
yet so true and good was Simon, that could he have 
recalled his obstacle, he would have gladly done so ; 
and fought again a fight in which the victory had 
been his. 
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He had never had a sense of satisfaction that 
death had taken from his path a man who was 
entitled to his views, although those views were 
generally hostile to himself ; and for the sake of the 
dear old lady who mourned his loss, he would 
willingly have trudged into the great man^s study, 
as in days gone by, to listen to the lofty tone or 
fancied wisdom. 

And Ethel, too, as she leant upon her husband's 
arm, and felt the happy pressure which he gave her 
hand, could not but rest her eyes upon the many 
well-known points along their path, which spoke of 
past events so vividly. There was the garden-seat, 
placed just inside the iron hurdles, from which she 
had so often seen her lover striding towards her, 
swinging his stick and looking at the sky for inspi- 
ration. She remembered she had often wondered 
how he would appear, if only he were clothed like 
other dandy curates, and that she had felt quite 
glad he wasn't. 

Here was the point where the great yard-dog 
had caught the echo of his footsteps, and had barked 
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its warning of them. Now they had reache.d the 
spot — so well remembered — where she was wont to 
part from him^ when she had accompanied his 
homeward walk. 

How often had she stood npon this spot of 
ground^ where she conld see the Bectorj^ and wish 
it might be Simon's home and hers ! and then she 
recollected how she had hashed the thought^ as one 
of coveting another's goods. 

Yes ; these united hands and hearts walked on 
together^ until they reached the Rectory gate^ which 
the smiling gardener and his little daughter opened 
for them; the latter holding out a monster bouquet. 
How comfortable everything looked within the 
building ! How the heliotrope and jasmine perfumed 
the pleasant drawing-room^ and gave that sense of 
comfort and refinement, which the breath of flowers 
seldom fails to give ! 

As Ethel sat upon the couch and cast aside her 
hat, what a picture of health and quiet happiness 
she looked ! Yes ; she had come home; and by her 
side was one whom she could trust, for steel was not 
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more true. But even while she rested on her sofa, 
with Simon's arm about her, memories of bygone 
times could not be kept away. She owned her 
happy thankfulness, but she reminded Simon how 
short their time of living there might be. Others 
had come, with fluttering hopes, and high-wroug};t 
expectations, and had passed onwards, to clear the 
road for others ; who in their turn had likewise gone; 
until the changeful times had made the place their 
own. 

Youth and beauty, old age and wrinkled ugli- 
ness, had come and gone ; health and high spirits^ 
sickness and rheumatism,, had had their dwelling 
there ; and now, as fresh-comers, they stood within 
the breach, prepared to fight life's battle^ as honest 
Christian men and women should. 

As they sat at tea upon their wedding-day, 
Simon felt almost burdened by his sense of comfort 
and advanced position ; and the fragrant beverage 
almost scalded him from the nervous way in which 
he drank it. 

" Tell me honestly, Simon,^^ Ethel said to him, 
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as she added more cream to cool tlie scalding liquid, 
'^ would you not mucli rather be in your comfortable 
lodgings, within sound of the crowing and cackling 
of your poultry ? I know you would." 

But between love and scalding tea, her 
husband could only answer, '^ Ethel ! '' 

''Just think of the trouble I shall be, dear 
Simon," Ethel continued ; " I shall want you to 
see the doors and windows are all barred and 
fastened, and that there are no blackbeetles prowl- 
ing in the kitchen before we go — ^before we leave 
this room every evening/' 

Still the only answer was, '' Ethel ! " 

" Perhaps if I am very tired I shall have to 
make you carry me, and I am heavier than any 
number of the fowls you are so fond of weighing 
by their necks/' 

'' Ethel ! Ethel ! you must not really,'' was 
the answer ; and then, while a portion of the tea 
was going down " the wrong way," he enfolded her 
in his lengthy arms, upsetting her cup and saucer 
as he did so. 

Yes, as they drank their first cup of tea as 
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married people, there was mucb. love and a little 
harmless fun mixed up with. it. And now we must 
leave them on their wedding-day, and give a short 
description of a gathering which took place somo 
three weeks after at the Rectory. 

Their guests were Ethel's kind old aunt, Paul 
and his wife, and the Westdales from The Moat. 
The Lorraynes had brought their boys, and little 
Molly Westdale was with her parents ; so that old 
age, middle age, eariy womanhood, and infancy 
were represented. Although the middle of October 
had been reached, the day was warm and bright, 
and Ethel had been showing ofE her garden, and the 
abundant crop of grapes which hung in graceful 
clusters from the hot-house roof. 

'^ They are better than ours, or as good," said 
Mrs. Lorrayne, who was ever ready to praise the 
goods of others. 

'^ Ours are very fine,^' said Westdale, " but they 
hardly equal these.^' 

'^ The Moat grapes were always noted,^' said the 
old lady. " Where is your husband, Ethel ? '^ 

VOL. III. 8 
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''He will be here directly, dear Aunt Anne; 
he is gone to see his former landlady. When he 
left her, Simon gave her all his poultry to com- 
pensate her for his loss — as if anything could 
compensate for that ! *' said the young wife ; " and 
it seems that most of them have got the croup, I 
think they call it ; and so Simon has gone to see 
about it/' 

"Why did he not wring their necks, Ethel? 
They would have been worth something then,*' said 
Mrs. Lorrayne, who thought that the one weak 
spot in Simon's nature was his inordinate love for 
chickens. 

''He made at least thirty pounds a-year by 
them, dear aunt; I have seen his book, and 
therefore I know it is correct." 

" Of course, seeing is believing, Ethel," said 
Mrs. Lorrayne, with much apparent truth; "but 
I have known people who have lost largely by 
their fowls when they fancied they were making 
money." 

" Simon is so correct in all he does, that I am 
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sure lie made quite thirty pounds a-year. But 
there he is/' said Ethel ; and as she said so the 
party turned their eyes on to the lawn, and saw 
that Simon Small was crossing it with two large 
Dorking hens beneath his arms. 

At the sight of the good rector, carrying as he 
did these fowls so tenderly, and much as we are 
told in Scripture the shepherds bore their lambs, 
the children raised a cry of joy. 

"What fun,'' they said, "we shall see him 
kill them ! " for they jumped at the conclusion 
that a man could only carry fowls about, when they 
were destined for the slaughter. 

But Simon Small had no such cruel treatment in 
his mind. He was bringing the suffering creatures 
to the Rectory, so that he might tend them with 
fond and anxious care, until they should recover 
from the croup. Bearing them in his arms, he 
went into the drawing-room to show them to his 
wife, hardly expecting to see so many guests about 
her. "Ethel," he said, "look at these hens; I have 
brought them so that I might foster them." 

s 2 
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''Then take them out and wring their necks, 
Simon," said his wife ; '' do it at once, dear Simon, 
and then come back and have some tea/' 

'' Yes ; you had better wring their necks at once, 
Mr. Small ; they will be more trouble to you than 
they are worth,'* said Mrs. Lorrayne. 

''I could not do that, we have known each other 
so long,*' said Simon. 

Mrs. Lorrayne paused a moment, thinking; 
and then gave utterance to her thoughts. 

''Ah,*' she said — and perhaps she had better not 
have said it — ^because it brought the mantling colour 
to the rector's cheek, "when you have a young 
family, Mr. Small, you will have something else 
to do, than soil your clothes by carrying fowls 
about.'* 

Both Simon and his wife found the remark 
embarrassing, and through the former's somewhat 
nervous agitation the hens escaped. Yes, they 
both escaped their kind physician and ran about 
the room. What should they do ? '' Open the 
window," said one, " and drive them out." " Open 
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the door," said another. '* Leave them to me" 
said Simon, " I will have them in a minute." But, 
alas! for their ungrateful natures. One of the 
birds, just as Simon was about to seize it by the 
legs, flew upon a table and knocked down a hand- 
some vase. It was a vase which Ethel valued very 
much, because her aunt had taken it from her store 
of ornamental china, and had sent it as a present to 
the Eectory. There lay the vase in pieces, and 
there was the hen, to all appearance looking for 
another vase on which to work its mischief. 

It was a painful sight, it really was, to see the 
favourite vase in pieces, and the large Dorking 
hen, looking, like Alexander, for other worlds to 
conquer. Knowing that fowls when they have lost 
their ordinary coolness are very awkward in a 
china-shop or drawing-room, Simon would not 
have minded a small amount of damage — ^but this 
favourite vase ! It was distressing— it was very 
distressing; and he made a grab at the creature, 
which had no other effect than causing it to fly 
upon the console-table and knock down two pretty 
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groups of Dresden china, which of course were 
broken. 

The other hen, too, with its unfeigned wish to 
leave the room, and inability to find the door, had 
flown on to the mantelpiece; where it threatened 
to make a clean destruction of everything. 

For the moment no one spoke, except the- 
children, who, with unnecessary candour, informed 
each other, hke an ancient chorus, what the hen. 
was doing. Would the pretty china clock and 
candelabra come to grief? Would the oriental 
tea-cups be swept off ? The moment was exciting,. 
and the gentle blood of Simon stirred hot within 
him. 

" Coup, coup, coup, Sally ! ^' he said, holding 
out his open palm, as though it contained food of 
the choicest kind. But the hen was in no want of 
food, and fluttered along the smooth and slippery 
edge of the mantelpiece, as though taking care 
not to upset anything. ''To be, or not to be?^' 
that certainly seemed the question; and it was 
soon answered. The hen passed the china clock 
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in safety, and without damage to the valuable 
timepiece; but when it reached the corner, and 
prepared to fly upon the floor, the moment was 
an anxious one. Whether it only studied its 
convenience, and cared nothing for the china, 
Simon Small was not quite certain. It had 
passed the clock, and his sense of its careful- 
ness was augmented— notwithstanding the vase 
which had been broken; — ^but the candelabra! if 
damage was done in that quarter, his confidence 
would be shaken ; he would let his Sally cure her 
own croup, if, indeed, he did not have her put an 
end to. '^ Don't speak ! don't move ! '' he gasped; 
'' we shall soon see ! '^ And what he said was 
true. They did soon see ; and what they saw 
was very painful. The hen attempted to descend, 
and then endeavoured to recover her position, 
which she accomplished by flapping wildly with 
her wings, knocking down the china candlestick 
in doing so. Yes ; it knocked down the cherished 
china ornament, and then, as if proud of its 
achievement, it ran along the shelf in the greatest 
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hurry, throwing overboard, as it were, the clock, 
and the remaining candelabrum; finishing by 
perching on the little tea-table, and making havoc 
of the cups and saucers. The lookers-on were 
breathless; they all fixed their eyes on Simon, 
with various expressions, and waited. 

'' Shall you bring Sally in to tea again, 
Simon ? " said Mrs. Small, with a droll look upon 
her face. 

''My model is often very destructive,'^ said 
Paul Lorrayne. 

" I hope this will be a lesson to you, Mr. Small, 
not to waste your time on poultry. What do you 
propose to do ? '* said Mrs. Lorrayne. 

"Do ! " said Simon ; " Do ! I renounce them all ! '* 
Whether it was a form of words he thought 
most forcible, cannot be known; or whether he 
connected them with the " devil and all his works,'' 
and therefore most applicable to this hen, is by no 
means certain ; but as he used them he stretched his 
hands out in two different directions; one pointed 
towards the Rectory poultry-yard, and the other 
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towards his former lodgings, ''I renounce tliem 
^11/^ he said again. 

^^If you do that, the broken china will be a 
good day^s work/' said Mrs. Lorrayne. '^ Fowls are 
all very well in moderation, but there is a medium 
in all things, and if I may say so, you had 
passed it." 

"I have been so kind to that hen, I have 
indeed ! ^^ said Simon. '' I assure you that bird 
has often stood by my side when I have been 
mating my dinner, and I have fed it with the 
<;hoicest morsels — and now ! But it was principally 
my own fault of course." 

"Now, Simon!" said his wife, ''you have told 
me over and over again that Sally understood 
everything, so you cannot acquit her now." 

" I renounce them all. I have said it, and I will 
do it. Excuse my , repetition, but I renounce 
them all." 

'' I shouldn't do that," said Westdale ; " but if 
you do, sell them to me ; we have no poultry at The 
Moat at present, and I would gladly take them." 
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''You shall have them cheap,^^ said Simon. 
*' In fact, you shall have them for nothing ; croupy 
ones and all." 

''Now you are going too far, dear Simon," said 
his wife, laughing ; " besides you have already given 
them to your landlady." 

"Ah! I had forgotten that; but she will sell 
them cheap, very cheap indeed, for I beheve she 
hates them. Anyhow I renounce them." 

It was only by much persuasion that the wrath 
of Simon was appeased, and that he consented to 
allow a reasonable number of cocks and hens to 
remain at the Rectory; but it may here be 
mentioned, that never again did he feel the same 
towards his fowls. The timepiece and the cande- 
labra were replaced, but they were not the same. 
The broken ones had been a wedding-present, and 
every time he thought upon them he felt that he 
had been badly treated by his fowls. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



Events have now brought us to the closing chapter 
of our history — for everything must have an end — 
and it does not do to prolong a narrative too much, 
however great may be the interest which the 
writer feels in it. Yes, everything must have an 
end; and, taken altogether, the end comes very 
rapidly. Our busy plots and plans; onr keen 
determined interest in them, become so soon as 
bygone shadows, that if those who feel an interest 
in us have time to think a moment on them, when 
they are blotted out so far as they concern 
ourselves, it is as much as we can hope for. We 
find it even hard to concentrate our minds upon our 
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own affairs, so busy are our plans to push each 
other from the mind and take up fresh positions ; 
and like the body which holds them, to thrust 
and elbow with very small compunction. It 
seems sad, and it is sad, no doubt, that things 
which have begun in quiet order, which have 
progressed with patient care, which have schooled 
the mind, and, perhaps, worn down the body, must 
almost in a moment be arrested, and become as 
nearly nothing to us. 

As we ponder on these things — ^if, indeed, we 
treat the past as worthy of attention — ^we may, 
perhaps, recall the Psalmist's words : " Wherefore 
hast thou made all men for nought ? '^ 

Could we but jog along with quiet order, bring- 
ing to slow perfection what has been commenced 
with honest care and purpose, we fancy — ^many of 
US, that is — that we should have some foundation 
in the world. But this we cannot do, for the slight 
thread of destiny may snap at any moment, and 
land us in the region which, while we dread it, 
we look forward to with deep and fervent hope. 
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Tlie Lorraynes had now been long enough at 
Woodleigh to fully comprehend their altered state of 
life. The mere fact of a transition from poverty to 
wealth had never seemed to hold out great attrac- 
tion; for the pomp and circumstance of riches 
they had never cared for, nor was it in their 
nature so to do. They were not of those who wish 
for cunning dishes, or rare and costly wines. The 
homely fare which had been theirs at Bose Bank, 
had been as much as they had cared for ; but still 
they owned that the quiet, spacious rooms, the 
fine and well-washed linen, the respect of well- 
trained servants, carried refinement with it, which 
was like sweet ointment to them. 

The memory of Cut-throat Lane, with its 
almost tragic incidents, was seldom absent from 
them ; but even this would hardly have confirmed 
their satisfaction at their altered state, had it not 
been that they enjoyed tranquillity, and their own 
society. As they called to mind their former 
pinching want, the savage wolf starvation, they 
could hardly help a sense of ecstasy that they had 
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reached a harbour, the piers of which could never 
he washed down by grim misfortune's waves. 

But even while they had this feeling, they 
could recollect a sense of ecstasy in Cut-throat 
Lane, when the smallest ray of hope broke in from 
time to time upon them. The tension of the 
nerves which they had felt at that dread time, 
had been more like the keenest pleasure than 
anything which they had known before or since. 
Blessed contentment was with them now, and they 
were full of joyful thankfulness; but the sense 
it brought them was not so keen as when the hand 
of kindness forced back the fastening of cruel 
hunger's home. 

Doubtless there was disappointment in the 
neighbourhood, that they were so little given to 
festivity and entertainments ; but the shrewdest 
people prophesied that a time would come, when 
their new neighbours would be very pleasant to 
them, and give the much-liked dinner, or the 
w^elcome garden-party. 

As they had before determined, the object of 
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their lives was to do good to others. This was the 
lesson they had learned whilst on the road from 
poverty to wealth. Their kindly natures had stood 
the scorching heat of misery, without the sap of 
goodness having been dried up ; and now they were 
prepared and willing to help the poor and needy, 
to give discriminate help to all who needed it. 
Ah, when the mind is purged and purified, and 
siajids a burning test like purest gold, the good 
seed falls on real congenial soil. The birds may 
cast a longing eye to peck it up, the sun may pour 
its burning rays upon it, but the germ will 
fructuate, and at the time of harvest a solid 
increase will be found. It is not all; it is 
but few perhaps, who have the quiet, patient 
courage to plod along life's dusty road ^where 
opposition meets them at each turn, and still to 
hold the same kind thoughts to all, not thinking of 
the evil done to them. The wife, indeed, had held 
the firmest faith and purest confidence that all 
things work together for the best. It was her 
true reliance and sure trust in Heaven's goodness 
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that kept her husband's wavering spirit up, and 
made him as a Christian soldier^ bold and confident. 
If poverty had always been their lot, and means to- 
buy their daily bread had been precarious, this 
true and tender woman would have trusted still,, 
and made her husband happy by her love, and 
hopeful for sure peace at last. It is not often that 
we find such natures rewarded with the good things 
of this world; but when it is so we must all be- 
glad ; for it is our sense of justice done, although 
we see things darkly, and our judgment is more 
often wrong than right. There was a fund of" 
happiness for them also, in having in the rector 
and his wife dear friends and relatives. Ethel, like^ 
Mrs. Paul Lorrayne, was, as has been told, fond of 
her home and of a quiet country life; and the two- 
women had a source of never-ending duty in 
assisting Simon to work his scattered parish. Ta 
those who love their fellow men and women, thera 
is a balm which never fails to sooth whilst visiting^ 
and rendering them assistance; such was the 
balm in use at Woodleigh; a medicine for tha 
soul direct from Heaven. 
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And Paul was fully anxious to b6 both good 

, .... • . • 

and useful to his neighbours. If he had worked 

his will, his model: wotdd hav€> had his whole 

attention ; but he did not work his will entirely*. 

As a magistrate he was ptmctdal tod attentive, 

although the cases brought before him often causedf 

him heartful pain. As he looked upon the tattered 

wretch, whose hollow cheeks and thinly-covered 

body proclaimed aloud how little passed his lips as 

food, it was a grievous wrench to send him oflE 

to jail; for though he were a poacher and a» 

male&ictbr, there might be, for all his judges knew^ 

some story in. the background, which, could it show 

upon the surface, would rend the stoutest hearts 

But, notwithstanding that his heart was tendei^ 
i}0 poor suffering rogues and vagabonds, he did his 
duty; although he did them many an act of kind 
assistance, which they had na idea wa» of his 
tendering, when they left the prison walls. 

As master of the hounds, too, he did his best ; 
and, had it not been for his model> his success 
would doubtless have been better. A love of 
horses and of riding he inherited ; so that he got on 

VOL. III. '^ 
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fairly in the field, and won the hearts of many 
in the hunt| by listening to advice from those who 
knew mnch better than himself^ the way to m anage 
things. 

And how abont the model? How abont thd 
famons brick-kiln which was to make the price 
of bricks so low and pleasant f He succeeded with 
his model in so far that one was made which did 
not burst when it was tried ; but a kiln large enough 
to carry out his purpose he has not yet attained to 
with success. On a waste piece of ground some 
distance from the house and buildings, the kiln 
stands, the dread of almost everybody. 

Why should people dread it ? For the reason 
that the blasts of heated air, when forced into the 
pipes, had constantly dispersed the bricks in all 
directions, breaking the heads of those who might 
be near. The boys had strict directions to give 
it a wide berth, and even Paul himself was rather 
frightened of it. Still he laboured on, risking a 
broken head, so that the darling of his brain might 
turn out to be useful. Perhaps, if he lives long 
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enough — who knows? I do not — ^he may bring 
his work to bear some fruit, and enable us to 
build our houses at a cheaper rate. If he does so, 
he will, indeed, be prouder than the greatest 
monarch that ever sat upon an easy throne* But 
I doubt success in such a quarter. Contentment, 
honest pride, and occupation he may get; but I 
doubt success from making bricks by hot-air blast* 
The thing seems not impossible, but others must 
graft their talent on to his to bring about 
perfection. 

With The Moat the Westdales are fully satisfied. 
The Lorraynes see much of them, and the artist 
loves his country studio, and promises to paint 
some pictures in which a touch of the sensational 
will combine with homely interest. Pretty little 
Molly grows fast, and shakes her curly locks and 
runs about the empty moat picking wild flowers 
from its useless sides. As her parents watch her, 
she seems to them like some small fairy spirit of 
the past, which has been left to haunt the place, 
while former generations have been swept away; 
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the old gray walls and stately trees standing a^ 
monuments to call their ended lives to memory, 

« ' 

Mothers will have fancies for their children^ 
and Mrs. Westdale^ when she sometimes sees h^ 
pet playing with the young Lorraynes, pictures ^ 
marriage in the future ; and still farther on, when 
she shall be old and feeble, thinks that her grand- 
children may hunt the butterfly or gather black- 

» * 

berries, where the thoughtless merry little daughter 
now looks for them so eagerly. 

Most old and solid country houses are apt to set 
ns thinking — dreaming perhaps — of human lives 
departed; of the successful and the unsuccessful; 
but a house which stands surrounded by a work of 
man's defence against his neighbours, will help our 
thoughts, and perhaps the product of them may be 
useful. Mrs. Paul Lorrayne and Mrs. Westdale will 
often pass the afternoon together, in the old summeir 
house which edges on the moat, and moralise on 
man and all his works and wants. They think of 
all the millions who live in dirt and poverty; they 
think of squaHd homes where careless house]kef|pmg 
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and vulgar waste debase the mind, and then they 
think how little men and women want to make 
them happy. 

It is a common acceptation, they know well, 
. that to be blest the body must be clothed in finest 
raiment and fed with tempting food. They believe 
it to be otherwise ; that the well-ordered hut, the 
hard-earned crust, the dish of vegetables; if only 
that the mind is sober, and waits and trusts in 
Heaven's protecting mercy ; will bring more peace 
and happiness than comes to those who live in 
handsome houses, and are swayed by pride and 
discontent. They think, too, of the rich who have 
not known the lessons of adversity which they 
have both experienced, and pity them; believing 
that without such lessons they cannot value what 
they have, or estimate their true position, 

But what they wonder most at is the fact that, 
they have been marked out by Providence to live in 
quiet country homes, with wealth at "^heir comr 
mand, and everything about them pleasant to ^e 
jjspnses. Bis^o^ it has^ cqn^e about, Jioweyer, ttiey 
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feel they shall be able to enjoy their blessings^ and 
shall not fall into those holes and pitfalls which the 
wealthy; especially the suddenly-made idch^ are apt 
to meet with. 

Give them repose, the power to love their 
fellow-creatureS; the joy of tranquil minds and 
peacefol consciences, and their new lot on earth 
will doubtless be as joyful to them as life can be to 
human nature. Sorrows must come, separations 
must come also, but when these are watched and 
waited for in quiet trust the grievous sting is gone, 
and the longing for a never-ending life of bliss is 
strengthened and looked forward to. 

And there is one special matter for satisfaction 
to Mrs. Paul Lorrayne. She sees that her husband's 
dear old aunt loves her, and those belonging to 
her. The household does not stumble on that 
rock ; the inability to serve two mistresses — and all 
goes well. The help and guidance of the kind 
old lady are very welcome to the younger one, 
for there is perfect unity between them; and as 
this is BO, there is do cause for difference of 
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thought, whicli miglit in some way mar their 
happiness. 

The Lorraynes, of course, see a great deal of 
Ethel and her husband ; indeed, they are so much 
together that it is difficult to say — at least, as to 
the ladies — which house they live in most. 

Simon often smokes his pipe with Paul, and 
gives much practical advice about the tenants, 
which the latter finds very useful. 

On these occasions the brick-kiln is the most 
fertile source of conversation, and causes difference 
of opinion ; the patentee feeling that the day is fast 
arriving when solid* structures for the poor will 
take the place of wretched hovels, and all through 
his invention; while the rector prophesies that, 
so far from any solid structure being built from 
such a cause, what with the model and the kiln 
together, some serious damage will be done to 
buildings already in existence. However that 
may be, such men as Paul Lorrayne are serviceable ; 
for while they wish to make themselves immortal, 
they often have a single eye to benefit humanity— 
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to ase themselves as instrnments of service to their 
fellows. Our patentee was one of these. Doabt^ 
lessj he had wished for riches^ or at the least for 
ease and comfort ; bat his anxiety on this acconnt 
had been more towards his wife than for himself. 
A change from Poverty to Wealth had come upon 
them^ as it comes to others now and then. Let 
Us hope that all who are raised up to wealth so 
suddenly may bear it as did the hero of our story 
and his wife. 
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